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KNOW WHAT'S-GOING ON 


KNOW WHAT THE NEWS MEANS! 


TO KEEP UP WITH THE NEWS, you can’t do better than to form the 
enjoyable habit of listening regularly to Edward P. Morgan and John W. 
Vandercook, who broadcast five nights a week over the ABC radio net- 
work. You can’t be a good citizen unless you are well-informed on the 
important developments at home and abroad. Morgan and Vandercook 
provide the essential information—and they alse help their listeners to 
understand the meaning of the day’s big news. If you haven’t been hear- 
ing the broadcasts of these expert newsmen, both of whom are spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO as a public service, you’ve been depriving yourself 
of genuine educational treats. For the news as you need and want it, start 


listening to Edward P. Morgan and John W. Vandercook tonight. 
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We Are Trustees 


We believe that, to make our democratic 
way of life complete, the principles of 
decency and justice must be applied to 
modern industry where men and women 
make a living. 

In the steel industry we have opened up 
a whole new area of effective teamwork 
between union and management. Both sides 
acknowledge that we have individual rights 
as well as a mutual public trust. 

We have abandoned the old concept that 
each one can pursue narrowly the path of 
his own greed in disregard of the other 
party and the general welfare. I call this 
new American approach “mutual trustee- 
ship.” It is based on the sound premise 
that union leaders and company executives, 
in the final analysis, are trustees in whose 
hands rests the destiny of many others. 

The forward-looking leaders of the steel 
industry recognize that union workers are 
not their enemies but actually partners in 
the task of production. They fully accept 
our union not as an unwelcome evil but as 
a vigorous and necessary institution in a 
great industrialized democracy, a construc- 
tive force for the betterment of relationships 
that would otherwise be chaotic. 

Conversely, labor knows that profits are 
the lifeblood of industry, that management 
has an obligation to provide a return to 
investors. We know that corporate leaders 
have the right to invest their savings, ex- 
perience and talents in productive industry 
and to enjoy all the other rights and 
privileges of free men. 

The recognition that we each have a 
role to play and that together we can 
progress is the key to future prosperity. 
There is no stronger guarantee of stability 
or continued economic health for the work- 
ers and the companies. The final element 
that insures stability, progress and financial 
security for all is the mutual concern that 
industry and labor must hold toward the 
nation as a whole. This is joint recognition 
of our infinite responsibility to all the 
people. 

Working together as good citizens who 
respect each other’s rights and needs, we 
can all share in a more abundant and fruit- 
ful nation. David J. McDonald. 


Published monthly by American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations at 815 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Editor—George Meany. Director of Publications—Henry C. Fleisher. Managing Editor 
—Bernard Tassler. Assistant Editor—Fred Ross. Subscriptions, $2 a year in U.S. and Canada, Other rates on applica- 
tion. Entered as second-class matter at Washington and accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided in 
Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917. No material may be reprinted without permission. No paid advertising is ever accepted. 
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Congress heard President Eisenhower's Middle East proposals and, a few days later, his State of the Union message. 


A New Congress Goes to Work 


Tue Eighty-fifth Congress has 
begun its first session. Members 
of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives have settled down to 
legislative business after hearing 
an address by President Eisen- 
hower in regard to the Middle 
East and his annual message on 
the State of the Union. The law- 
makers also received the Chief 
Executive’s budget, which called 
for $71.8 billion in expenditures 
—the largest total in American 
peacetime history. 

Labor is seeking action by Con- 
gress at this session on the min- 
imum wage, aid to education and 
all the other subjects of vital con- 
cern to the nation’s working peo- 
ple and their families. Only a 
few days after Congress convened 
the AFL-CIO launched a vigorous 
campaign to win minimum wage 
_ coverage for the workers now 
| unprotected. President George 
» Meany sent a letter urging prompt 
action to Senate and House lead- 
ers of both parties. Later a la- 
bor delegation visited the White 
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House and discussed the need for 
broadening minimum wage cover- 
age with President Eisenhower. 

Writing in this magazine, Mr. 
Meany sounded a generally opti- 
mistic note on how labor’s legis- 
lative program will fare in the 
Fighty-fifth Congress, comment- 
ing that “there is opportunity for 
considerable constructive achieve- 
ment.” In an editorial [Page 18], 
the AFL-CIO’s leader declared 
that approval of labor’s program 
hinges on the formation of a 
coalition of “progressive Republi- 
cans and Democrats.” 

President Eisenhower, in his 
message accompanying the pro- 
posed 1958 budget, recommended 
federal aid to schools and called 
for expanded minimum wage cov- 
erage and unemployment compen- 
sation. He also urged somewhat 
higher funds for health research. 
Mr. Eisenhower told the lawmak- 
ers that he would send up special 
messages in the near future on 
school aid and immigration. 

Labor is awaiting the unveiling 


of the Administration’s recom- 
mendations in regard to the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the broadening 
of minimum wage coverage. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, in his State of 
the Union message, made known 
that he plans to forward to the 
Capitol recommendations pertain- 
ing to labor legislation. Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
said that the Administration’s 
proposals on extending coverage 
of the minimum wage would be 
presented in detail early in Feb- 
ruary. 

While the brightest spotlights 
are fixed on Washington, organ- 
ized labor is also concerned with 
the lawmaking process at the state 
level. Enemies of labor in a num- 
ber of states are seeking the pas- 
sage of so-called “right to work” 
laws. Labor’s legislative repre- 
sentatives in the states are vigor- 
ously combating these efforts and 
also working hard to bring about 
the repeal of “wreck” legislation 
in those states where these evil 
laws are already on the books. 








of the nation’s railroads are as 

remote as the sound of a locomo- 
tive whistle far off in the night, but to 
the railroad workers of this country 
those problems are ever present. 

In 1920 there were more than 
2,000,000 railroad workers. Today 
there are about 1,050,000. And the 
prospect is that another 250,000 will 
be dropped from the payrolls within 
the next decade or so. A dim picture 
—but it does not mean that American 
railroads are going out of business. 
They still form the largest transporta- 
tion system in the world and they are 
still among our big employers, rank- 
ing with such giants as steel and auto 
manufacturing. 

The railroads operate 234,000 miles 
of road. They have a total invest- 
ment of $26 billion. They transported 
a grand total of 432,000,000 passen- 
gers last year, and their 1,700,000 
freight cars are hauling more tonnage 
than ever before. 

These figures may not suggest an 
industry with problems—but we do 
have them. And our difficulties are 
as numerous and as varied as the 
railroads themselves and the men and 
women who run them. 

Most railroaders point to four pri- 
mary causes of their problems. These 
are automation, competition, the gov- 
ernment and the public. 

Automation, the “second industrial 
revolution,” has had a tremendous 
but as yet only a preliminary impact 
on our railroads. Its newness can be 
judged by the fact that automation 
was not even mentioned when the rail- 
roads published their postwar plans, 
and it was virtually an unknown word 
at the end of World War II, less than 
a dozen years ago. 

Today automation is advancing in 
railroad offices, shops and every other 
branch of our industry. Automation 
is taking over workers’ jobs. 

In my own organization, we have 
been confronted by machines which 
can process twenty-seven checks a 


r. MOST Americans the problems 


Problems Today 


By GEORGE M. HARRISON 


President, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


GEORGE M. HARRISON 


minute where it formerly took an 
experienced clerk ten minutes to 
process one. Every day we hear about 
the installation of some new miracle 
machine in the office of a major rail- 
road, 

Fortunately, we have been able to 
minimize the effects of the displace- 
ment upon members of our union 
because — along with other railway 
labor organizations—we had the fore- 
sight to negotiate the Washington job 
protection agreement with the nation’s 
railroads almost twenty years ago. 

That agreement protects displaced 
personnel in many ways. Among its 
most important provisions are senior- 
ity rights for reemployment, moving 
expenses where offices are consoli- 
dated and as much as a year’s dis- 
missal pay. 

The agreement has been of great 
help to our members. Ours is not only 
the largest white-collar union in 
America but also the largest of the 
railway unions. Therefore, simply 
because of our size, we have been 
affected by automation more than the 
other unions on the railroads. 


But the other railway labor organ- 
izations are being affected, too. They 
are being affected not only by auto- 
mation in its new sense but by the 
extension of “push-button” railroad. 
ing through the use of electronic and 
technological devices of all kinds. 

For example, the telegrapher is 
giving way to the teletype, the radio 
and the radio-telephone, yet the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
granted the first channel for radio use 
as recently as 1945. Today there are 
more than 12,000 base and mobile 
units which transmit either through 
space or through wires and tracks 
by induction. 

Freight yards, where many men 
were formerly employed sorting cars 
and reforming them into trains, are 
giving way to the automatic. “hump 
yard” where workers are notable by 
their absence. 

The newer yards include a machine 
with an electronic memory by which 
routings of cars can be selected in 
advance and recorded on a machine. 
The machine takes command when 
the cars come to the yard, sorting 
them automatically and rolling them 
into their proper places. 

The immensity of the job loss can 
be measured by a recent announce- 
ment. The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
building a new $4,000,000 hump yard 
in Western Pennsylvania. The com- 
pany expects that this new yard will 
pay for itself in three years. 


ELEVISION is another eliminator of 
oF contin jobs. The first big 
permanent TV installation went into 
service recently at one of the nation’s 
busiest freight yards, the Potomac 
Yards near Washington, D. C. 


Pictures of incoming cars are 
flashed on a television screen twe 
miles away and the information is 
used to classify the cars and make 
such classification available before the 
car arrives so that it can be channeled 
automatically without ever coming to 
a stop. 
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Television is also being used for the 
general supervision of freight yards, 
for watching and protecting property, 
and for selling passenger tickets and 
making reservations. 

Another development is Centralized 
Traffic Control, or “CTC” as it is 
commonly known. Already 29,000 
miles of track are operated by this 
system of electronics, which changes 
switches and signals from a remote 
control station, allowing one man to 
do the work of many. 

CTC also permits fuller use of sin- 
gle track line. By the use of con- 
trolled switches on passing tracks, 
two trains going in opposite direc- 
tions on a single track can be auto- 
matically controlled, allowing them to 
meet and pass without slackening 
speed. 

This expedites train movements 
and eliminates maintenance—and also 
eliminates the jobs of maintenance 
men. These same men are also being 
affected by other machines not of the 
electronic variety. 

One of the newer machines can 
run along a rail, remove an old tie, 
insert a new one, clean the stone bal- 
last and then replace it. A man op- 
erates this machine, so it cannot 
qualify as automation. Technically, 
automation means one machine (in- 
stead of a man) operating another 
machine. 

Nevertheless, whether they are 
called technological advances or some- 
thing else, such machines have the 
same effect on employ- 
ment as automation be- 
cause they eliminate jobs, 
and there are many such 
innovations in shop and 
maintenance work. 

To pass on to another 
problem affecting the rail- 
roads and the railroad 
workers, let’s look at the 
one which is perhaps of 
the longest standing— 
competition from other 
forms of transportation. 

The railroads must 
compete for passenger 
business and for freight 
business. They must com- 
pete on a long-haul and 
on a short-haul basis. 

Passenger business is 
expensive for railroads to 
handle, and as the num- 
ber of passengers declines, 
the unit costs skyrocket. 
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The railroads now handle only five 
per cent of the intercity passenger 
business. The rest goes to private 
automobiles, buses and the airlines. 
The chief culprit is the private auto- 
mobile. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has estimated that 88 per cent of 
all intercity travel is by private auto- 
mobile. Fifty-two million autos are 
now registered in this country. 

The railroads also complain that 
they must maintain stand-by service 
for the airlines, autos, buses and 
trucks. The railroads must be ready 
to take over when the weather be- 
comes bad or the traffic load too 
heavy. During World War II, it is 
interesting to recall, 97 per cent of all 
troops and 90 per cent of all military 
equipment moved by rail. 

Buses, which carry about four per 
cent of intercity traffic, have primarily 
hurt the railroad lines away from the 
big centers of population. They have 
caused the elimination of many 
branch rail lines and smaller roads. 


N EITHER the private automobile nor 
the bus poses the same problem 
to the railroads as our ever-expanding 
airlines. In 1955 the airlines handled 
19,200,000,000 passenger-miles, three 
times the first-class passenger volume 
handled by the railroads and 80 per 
cent more than all the passengers on 
trains if we exclude commuters. 
The airlines will continue to gain 
more and more of the passenger busi- 


Passenger business has dropped. 
Private auto has hurt the most. 


ness. The January | rise in rail fares 
makes it cheaper in many cases to go 
by plane, and the airlines will pick 
up more business because they are out 
looking for it. 

Just a few weeks ago, when the 
Chicago and North Western Railroad 
announced plans to cut its passenger 
service, Northwest Airlines stepped in 
and said it would be glad to take 
over. It is fortunate for our own 
brotherhood that we negotiate for 
employes on both the Chicago and 
North Western Railroad and North- 
west Airlines, but the other railway 
labor organizations are not back- 
stopped in the same manner. 

As with the railroads’ loss of pas- 
sengers, there is no single place to 
put the blame for the loss of freight 
traffic. I do not mean that the rail- 


Vast quantities of freight are hauled by the railroads. Tonnage stays high. 
But today rails move a smaller percentage of total U.S. freight than in past. 





Answer to competition for passenger business may be the lightweight trains which can be operated at lower fares. 


roads are carrying less freight. They 
are carrying more than ever before 
in history —due to our expanding 
economy. 

In 1900 the railroads handled 142 
billion ton-miles of freight. In 1955 
the railroads handled 624 billion ton- 
miles of freight. Thus, freight traffic 
was more than four times as great in 
1955 as it had been in 1900. 

Between 1900 and 1955 the popula- 
tion of the United States increased by 
only 120 per cent. The railways now 
handle more than twice as much 
freight per capita of our population 
as in 1900. On the average, Ameri- 
cans used less than 2,000 ton-miles 
of railway freight service in 1900; 
by 1955 the average American was us- 
ing 4,000 ton-miles of railway freight 
service. 

In 1931 American railways handled 
2,400 ton-miles of freight for every 
man, woman and child in the country. 
By 1940 that figure had grown to 
2,800 ton-miles and by 1955 to 4,000. 

The total of intercity freight serv- 
ice in 1931—by rail, water, truck, 
pipeline and airplane—was 3,200 ton- 
miles per capita. By 1940 that total 
stood at 4,600 ton-miles per capita, 
and by 1955 the figure was well over 
7,000 ton-miles per capita. 

Clearly, then, the railroads are 
hauling a higher tonnage — but a 
smaller percentage—of the nation’s 
freight. In 1955 the railroads car- 
ried 49.5 per cent of all intercity 
freight traffic, a whopping total of 
631 billion ton-miles. In addition, 
84.5 per cent of all rail revenue was 
derived from freight, compared with 
only 77 per cent in 1929. 

While trucks have taken away much 


6 


of the short-haul business of the rail- 
roads, there has also been great diver- 
sion in the past fifteen years to inland 
waterways and pipelines. 

In 1941, for example, trucks car- 
ried 10 per cent of intercity traffic. 
In 1955 they carried 17.7 per cent. 
But there is one significant fact which 
can be gleaned by perusing the per- 
centages of all years. The truck per- 
centage fell off from both 1953 and 
1954, after a steady thirteen-year 
climb, probably due, among other 
things, to the introduction of “piggy- 
back” service by the railroads. 


roe right alongside trucks in 
freight-carrying capacity are our 
27,000 miles of government-main- 
tained inland waterways and the in- 
numerable pipelines which now pump 
everything from oil to whisky. 

In 1941 the pipelines handled 68 


billion ton-miles of freight. The in- 
land waterways that same year han- 
dled 140 billion ton-miles. In 1955 
the pipelines carried 203 billion and 
the waterways 217 billion ton-miles. 
Combined, the pipelines and the 
waterways carried almost two-thirds 
the total moved by the railroads. 

It is difficult to discuss competition 
without getting into the field of gov- 
ernment regulation, intervention and 
favoritism. 

Railroads have been regulated since 
1887 when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was established. At that 
time there may have been a reason 
for such regulation because the rail- 
roads had monopolized the transpor- 
tation system, but now that same reg- 
ulation is unnecessary. 

People forget that today the na- 


tion’s railroads are engaged in intense 
competition. Indeed, every type of 
transportation now competes vigor- 
ously with every other type. All com- 
mon carriers are competing with the 
private automobile, the private truck, 
the private airplane. The railroads 
are a real functioning part of the 
private, competitive enterprise system. 

Other industries are able to adjust 
their prices quickly to rising costs or 
to competitive conditions. But the 
railroads are not free to adjust their 
rates to the constantly changing needs 
of the industry. Our costs change, 
upward and downward. They change 
in different ways in different regions. 
They change for different commodi- 
ties or services. 

The rates of unregulated competi- 
tors change. The costs of private 
transportation change. But the reg- 
ulated parts of the nation’s trans 
portation industry can adjust to flue- 
tuating economic conditions only 
after long and difficult procedures 
before the regulatory agencies. In 
fact, those procedures are so cum- 
bersome that our industry just car- 
not make the adjustment required to 
protect our service. 

The railroads need a larger meas- 
ure of freedom to meet these condi- 
tions. The nation will gain by grant- 
ing us that freedom. The measure of 
our improved contribution to the na 
tion is shown in part by what has 
happened to transportation rates in 
recent years. 

In 1940, the year before the United 
States entered World War II, it cost 
nine and one-half mills—just under 
one cent—to ship a ton of freight 
one mile by (Continued on Page 29) 
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School Crisis Demands Action 


Walter Reuther says education 
should not be a political football 


4 MERICA must devote more at- 

\, tention to the serious problems 
~ “of its educational system, 
President Walter P. Reuther of the 
United Automobile Workers declared 
in two recent speeches. He addressed 
the Association of New York State 
College Faculties in Buffalo and the 
National Council for Social Studies 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Cleveland. 

“Education should not be a politi- 
cal football,” Mr. Reuther said. 
“We can have federal aid without 
federal controls.” 

The UAW’s president, who is a 
vice-president of the AFL-CIO, criti- 
cized greater expenditures on comic 
books than for “all the textbooks used 
in all our elementary and secondary 
schols.” He charged that “America 
isn’t using its brains.” 

In his speeches on the crisis in 
education Mr. Reuther pointed out 
that 60 per cent of the “best” students 
graduating from the nation’s high 
schools do not go on to college. He 
calculated the loss of talent at 250,- 
000 students annually. 

The Auto Workers’ leader called 
for prompt and effective action to 
deal with “the facts of life—crowded 
classrooms, part-time schools, over- 
worked and underpaid teachers and 
harried administrators.” To meet 
the world challenge of “Communist 
expansion,” he proposed that the 
United States commit itself to a pro- 
gram of federal aid to education 
which would cost “between one and 
a half and two per cent of our gross 
national product for a period of five 
years.” 

Mr. Reuther suggested that the 
program should be based initially on 
the following: 

>Construction of enough schools to 
overcome the present 300,000-class- 
room deficit and to meet future needs. 

>Immediate substantial increases in 
teachers’ salaries to attract an ade- 
quate number of competent teachers. 

>Establishment of a comprehen- 
sive federal scholarship program to 
overcome the present shortage of 
teachers, scientists and engineers, and 
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to develop a trained manpower re- 
serve. 


dA special federal-state-local pro- 
gram to insure the maximum intel- 
lectual growth and development of 
gifted children. 

>Federal-state-local cooperation to 
end pirating of teachers by private 
industry, and establishment of a sys- 
tem which would permit qualified 
persons employed by industry and 
government to teach on a loan basis 
until the present teacher shortage is 
overcome. 

Mr. Reuther noted that Soviet Rus- 
sia, “with its one-party government, 
its police state and its professed 
subordination of the individual to the 
mass,” is currently conducting a 
great national search for “individual 
talent.” 

Terming his suggestions for meet- 
ing America’s educational crisis 
“practical and realistic,” Mr. Reuther 
voiced the belief that “only such a 


movement, 


of the free world. 
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Let’s All Pitch In 


By JOHN W. LIVINGSTON 


Director of Organization, 


RGANIZING—the desire to bring more and more workers 
under the banner of trade unionism—is an attitude of mind 
that should characterize the thinking of every AFL-CIO member. 
As a matter of fact, nothing could make a greater contribution to 
the success of our organizational work than the development of 
this attitude among all of our members. 
There is much in the atmosphere today which should encourage 
union members to take a great interest in organizing those working 
people who have not yet cast their lot with the organized labor 


The world situation has proved anew that communism is the 
avowed enemy of bonafide trade unions. The valiant fight of the 
Hungarian patriots has proved that organized workers are the hope 


The history of freedom and progress in this nation has been 
written by the men and women who have built the labor move- 
ment. There is no greater contribution a workingman can make 
to his family, himself, his community than to join and build 
stronger this great movement of free workers. 


Be Aen 
WALTER P. REUTHER 


bold program will be equal to the 
new and growing dimensions. of our 
educational crisis.” 

“We can afford this program,” the 
president of the Auto Workers told 
the two educators’ gatherings. “We 
cannot afford not to have such a pro- 
gram. We stand at a new social 
frontier. The timid will never sur- 
vive the perilous journey across the 


threshold.” 
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WO conflicting attitudes are evi- 
dent in the federal and state laws 
which deal with labor relations. 
One policy seeks to build up col- 

lective bargaining as expressed in the 
New York State Labor Relations Act. 
The other policy tends to cut down 
such activity, as in the misnamed 
“right to work” laws. 

The encouragement of collective 
bargaining as a civilized way to avoid 
strife between employers and em- 
ployes is the keystone of our national 
labor policy. This attitude was writ- 
ten into the 1935 National Labor Re- 
lations Act, the original Wagner Act, 
and has even survived the Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments of 1947, which pro- 
duced the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act (usually called the Taft- 
Hartley Act). 

Under Section 1 of the amended 
national labor relations statute, it is 
still the national policy to promote in- 
dustrial peace “by encouraging the 
practice and procedure of collective 
bargaining and by protecting the ex- 
ercise by workers of full freedom of 
association, self-organization and des- 
ignation of representatives of their 
own choosing, for the purpose of 
negotiating the terms and conditions 
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of their employment or other mutual 
aid or protection.” 

The pivotal idea of the original 
Wagner Act was that collective bar- 
gaining would mitigate the economic 
evils and industrial strife which 
spring from the lack of equality in 
bargaining power. 

The law, therefore, set out to pro- 
tect the right of employes to organize 
so that they could engage in effective 
collective bargaining. 


Sosa constructive policy of foster- 
ing collective bargaining was ac- 
cepted by several states shortly after 
1935 in the form of baby or little 
Wagner Acts. In 1937, when the U.S. 
Supreme Court upheld the national 
Wagner Act’s constitutionality, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Utah and Wis- 
consin created their own images of 
the 1935 law. Essentially, the state la- 
bor relations laws endorsed the main 
theme of the Wagner Act. 

A contrary policy, however, devel- 
oped in some state laws by 1947, the 
year of the Taft-Hartley Act. By that 
time there were seven state statutes 
which had either changed favorable 


policies to unfavorable ones, or ini- 


tiated policies which tended to strait- 
jacket collective bargaining. 

Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, for 
example, revised their laws in 1939, 
as did Minnesota and Michigan, 
which also proceeded to impose con- 
trols on union activity. Kansas and 
Colorado joined the parade in 1943, 
and Utah, changing her direction in 
1947, followed this new line by add- 
ing restraints on union behavior. 

The heaviest damage to the cause 
of union security, however, came in 
the form of a delayed time bomb 
planted carefully in the Taft-Hartley 
Act as Section 14-b, reading as fol- 
lows: 

“Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the execution or 
application of agreements requiring 
membership in a labor organization 
as a condition of employment in any 
state or territory in which such ex 
ecution or application is prohibited 
by state or territorial law.” 

Basically, this section granted states 
the power to impose harsher restric- 
tions on union security than even the 
Taft-Hartley Act provided. 

By thus abdicating the federal gov- 
ernment'’s right to set fair labor stand- 
ards in interstate commerce, the Taft- 
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Hartley Act invited competition 
among the states in low labor stand- 
ards. 

I have repeatedly pointed out that 
it is to the interest of businessmen 
in New York to join with labor in 
urging repeal of the provisions of 
Taft-Hartley which make these laws 
possible. 

In my annual message this year I 
have again asked the State Legislature 
to memorialize Congress for the re- 
peal of these provisions and also for 
an increase in the national minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour—to protect 
New York labor and industry from 
the competition of low labor standard 
areas. 


Ns policy of allowing states to 
pass laws on union security is one 
that is loaded against organized labor. 
A state law, for example, which is 
sympathetic to labor organization and 
which allows a closed shop contract 
would be superseded by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which bans closed shop 
contracts in interstate commerce. 
Similarly, a state law which is un- 
sympathetic to labor organizations 
and bars a union shop clause in a 
labor agreement supersedes the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Thus, a more restrictive 
policy against unions is fostered by 
Section 14-b, especially in states with 
strong anti-labor lobbies. 

What has been the impact of Sec- 
tion 14-b on labor organization? 
Within a short time after the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, eighteen states 
—more than a third—had enacted 
laws depriving organized labor of 


in any of these statutes which ac- 
tually guarantees either the getting 
or holding of a job. Nor do they 
impose any check on the power of an 
employer to dismiss any employe, 
with or without reason. 

There are two effective ways to 
place reasonable limits on the em- 
ployer’s exercise of the power to fire. 
One way is by statute. The other is 
by contract. A state law, for exam- 
ple, may prohibit discriminatory dis- 
missal for either racial, religious or 
union reasons. A union contract may 
require the employer to go to arbi- 
tration in order to prove just cause 
for the dismissal. 

Clearly, in the absence of state laws 
the union contract is virtually the sole 
method for controlling capricious dis- 
charges. If there is no state law and 
no collective agreement, then em- 
ployes obviously work under an em- 
ployer’s ax which could fall at any 
instant and cut them from their jobs. 

The most effective method of over- 
coming the bargaining inequality of 
the individual and protecting him in 
his job is the collective union agree- 
ment. Protection of the right to 
work exists today in nine out of ten 
collective agreements which contain 
arbitration clauses. Under these con- 
tracts an employe may challenge a 
dismissal in an impartial arbitration 
proceeding to test the fairness of the 
employer’s action. 

Such protection can be assured to 
workers by unions which have strong 


membership support. Weak organ- 
ization of employes, on the other 
hand, frequently means futile collec- 
tive bargaining. 

This is the crucial issue in the cur- 
rent campaign against the state “right 
to work” laws. The garden variety 
of “right to work” law hampers col- 
lective bargaining by making individ- 
ual bargaining paramount. The in- 
evitable effect is to diminish the 
chances for collective agreements and 
to arrest the development of fair 
standards for dismissal. In these cir- 
cumstances so-called “right to work” 
laws sustain the power to fire rather 
than the right to work. 

Such laws are thus a hoax. They 
undermine the very right which they 
purport to preserve. In the name of 
protecting the individual employe, he 
is being deprived of the recognized 
benefits of union representation. A 
state that supports this kind of legis- 
lation is following a policy of discour- 
aging union organization. 

Such a policy ignores the lessons 
of our national experience as to the 
industrial facts of life. We have 
learned that collective bargaining 
leads to easing industrial strife, to a 
more equitable sharing of the output 
of industry and to expanding democ- 
racy within industry. 

By hindering these goals, “right to 
work” laws become a road-block to 
a state’s progress. 

Their continuance constitutes a 
menace to free collective bargaining. 








Hillman Foundation 
Henors Mrs. Roosevelt 


: : THE Sidney Hillman Foundation’s annual 
ing experience and courageous strug- “ award was  Foaeere to Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
gle. 2 > ae velt at a dinner ceremony in New York last 

2 eye month. The “first lady of the free world” 
was hailed for years of leadership in the fight 
against exploitation of workers and in the 
struggle against bigotry. She was lauded, 
too, for her effective efforts in the United 
Nations and as “unofficial ambassadress to 
the world.” . 

A scroll and a $1000 check were presented 
to the widow of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
by Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America and 
an AFL-CIO vice-president. Mr. Potofsky 
pointed out that Mrs. Roosevelt and the late 
Sidney Hillman, the long-time president of 
the Amalgamated who died in 1946, shared 
the same “wide-ranging ideals.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt recalled Hillman’s em- 
phasis on “the responsibilities of citizenship.” 


rights which had been won after more 
than a hundred years of heart-break- 


Inaccurately called “right to work” 
laws, these statutes have in effect re- 
imposed judicial regulation of union 
practices on state levels after such 
regulation had practically vanished 
from the national scene. One out- 
standing characteristic of these state 
acts is the prohibition against union 
security agreements—even where such 
provisions are arrived at with the con- 
sent of both sides. 

An examination of the so-called 
“right to work” laws reveals nothing 
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By STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG 
Director, Department of Research, AFL-CIO 


F AMERICA is to keep her leader- 
ship as a world power, and if 
our economy is to continue to 
expand, the traffic of world products 
must flow as smoothly as possible 
among free nations. Major goals in 
our economic foreign policy, there- 
fore, must be the growth of interna- 
tional trade and the steady—even if 
necessarily slow—decrease of trade 
barriers. 
This country’s place as a world 
power is closely related to interna- 
tional commerce. Many American 


industries can exist only by exporting 


part of their production. Many of 
the raw materials for American pro- 
duction can be found only in other 
countries. Everyday foodstuffs on 
American grocery shelves often come 
from overseas. 

At the same time, other countries 
depend on their ability to buy Amer- 
ican goods and must sell their own 
products in the United States to 
survive. If these countries cannot 
maintain the interchange of mate- 
rials with the United States, there is 
grave danger that the Soviet bloc will 
step into the trade vacuum and take 
advantage of their economic plight. 

Organized labor has recognized the 
need for many-sided trade with other 
parts of the world. Since the mid- 
dle Thirties, both the AFL and the 
CIO have supported the reciprocal 
trade program of the United States. 
In February of last year the Execu- 
tive Council stated clearly that it 
would continue to favor this program. 
But the Council also listed necessary 
safeguards for this many-sided prob- 
lem, so that Americans could be sure 
that American workers and industries 
would not be harmed needlessly. 

These are positive safeguards, be- 
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cause the reciprocal trade program 
is a positive program. The Ameri- 
can public should be told more about 
the two-way character of the trade 
program and its importance to our 
economy. Practical suggestions for 
positive safeguards should replace de- 
mands for negative protections which 
cause more and more bottlenecks in 
world trade. 

The public needs to know that if 
other countries cannot send their 
products to the United States, they 
will send them somewhere else. The 
change in direction would hurt our 
whole nation. 

Unless the public hears of these 
facts, the pressures to reverse the 
reciprocal nature of our trade policy 
will grow stronger. If so, action may 
be taken to build higher, rather than 
gradually lower, the barriers to trade 
with other nations of the free world. 
Such a reversal in our policy would 
hurt our prestige as a world power 
and harm the development of our 
expanding economy. 


é kw influence of trade on the 
American economy is so complex 
that it is difficult to explain its impact 
clearly. Mistaken notions about the 
harmful effects of trade stem from the 
specific results of some competitive 
imports. 

When a certain import causes in- 
jury in an American plant, and there- 
fore to American workers, the loss of 
business and the loss of jobs are 
definite, concrete facts. Naturally, 
the people who are hurt in this way 
are the most vocal about trade prob- 
lems. 

Their complaints should not be 
ignored, nor should the injury be 
shrugged away. But the treatment 
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for the injury does not have to be a 
halt to trade or a sharp increase in 
duties, any more than all traffic 
should be stopped indefinitely on a 
city street because a traffic accident 
has occurred or may take place. 
Plans should be made to avoid the 
injury; positive steps should be taken 
to deal with each problem when it 
occurs. 

Because the total influence of trade 
is not obvious, it causes less discus- 
sion. Few people realize that jobs 
gained from exports and imports far 
outnumber jobs lost. More than 3,- 
000,000 workers depend on exports 
for their jobs. Estimates show that 
if all tarifis were removed tempo- 
rarily, about 203,000 workers would 
be displaced. 

The labor movement is very in- 
terested in more detailed studies on 
these comparisons and has recom: 
mended to a Congressional committee 
that the Labor Department be given 
appropriations to develop more ac- 
curate, detailed and up-to-date statis- 
tics on the subject. 

Not only are these overall in- 
fluences of trade missed in the flurry 
of specific complaints about individ- 
ual injuries, but little publicity is 
given to the efforts of U.S. repre- 
sentatives at tariff negotiations to pro- 
tect the American economy from in- 
jury. 

Those of us from the AFL-CIO 
who have participated in these nego 
tiations know how hard, our repre 
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sentatives work to protect American 
industry. The list of items on which 
the U.S. is willing to offer lower 
duties is cautiously prepared. Wher- 
ever possible, products of depressed 
industries and areas are kept off the 
list. 

We have been very impressed with 
the U.S. tariff negotiators’ concern 
with the possible impact of imports 
on American labor, agriculture and 
industry. These attempts, however, 
do not get publicity. But the few 
cases of real or alleged injury from 
reduced tariffs are played up all over 
the country. 

Even less public attention is given 
to the efforts to get reductions on the 
duties other countries place on U.S. 
exports. Last year Bert Seidman, 
serving as a public adviser to the 
U.S. government negotiators in Ge- 
neva, made a recommendation to the 
State Department to give the pub- 
lic more information. He suggested 
that before negotiations the public 
be given a list of the U.S. items on 
which the U.S. would ask other coun- 
tries to lower tariffs. Such a list is 
now prepared of items on which other 
countries want the U.S. to lower 
duties. 

If the export items were published 
in advance, too, the government and 
negotiators could have the advantage 
of the views of interested individuals 
and organizations who could predict 
the effects on their industries. Ad- 
vance notice of the export list would 
also demonstrate the favorable effect 
the sale of American products over- 
seas has on certain important Ameri- 
can industries. 


pepe with emphasis on over- 
all benefits from trade, some posi- 
tive steps should be taken to take 
care of the serious, specific problems 
arising from import competition. No 
one can deny that workers and em- 
ployers have been and will continue 


to be hurt by competition. These 
people have the right to be assured 
that they will not have to face unfair 
competition. 

One remedy suggested is to make 
U.S. tariff concessions only on prod- 
ucts made by workers who have fair 
labor standards in the exporting coun- 
try. We are happy to note that in 
the past few years this principle, first 
advocated by organized labor, has 
gained more and more acceptance. 
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In 1954 the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy recognized the impor- 
tance of fair labor standards in trade. 
The commission report stated: 

“The clearest case of unfair com- 
petition is one in which the workers 
on a particular commodity are paid 
wages well below accepted standards 
in the exporting country. In such 
cases our negotiators should simply 
make clear that no tariff concessions 
will be granted on prod- 
ucts made by workers 
receiving wages which 
are substandard in the 
exporting country.” 

In 1955, during the 
negotiations between the 
United States and Japan, 
the importance of fair 
labor standards for the 
first time was given 
prominent recognition in 
a tariff conference. At 
the end of that conference the head 
of the Japanese delegation stated to 
the chairman of the U. S. delegation: 

“In connection with the recently 
concluded tariff negotiations spon- 
sored by the contracting parties in- 
volving Japan, it is the foremost con- 
cern of the Japanese government that 
wage standards and practices be main- 
tained at fair levels in industries, in- 
cluding export industries, of Japan.” 

While the labor movement has em- 
phasized this matter, we do not claim 
to have found a complete answer. 
The AFL-CIO has recommended to a 
Congressional subcommittee that the 
many complex problems should be 
studied and investigated by Congres- 
sional groups, executive agencies and 
such international agencies as the 
ILO and the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

However, the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has called to the sub- 
committee’s attention several possi- 
bilities for making sure that goods in 
international trade are produced un- 
der fair labor standards: 

1. Items produced under either 
slave labor conditions or substandard 
conditions in the exporting country 
should be prevented from entering 
into international trade. 

2. Efforts should be made to sug- 
gest in tariff negotiations that coun- 
tries make commitments in a general 
sense to enact legislation to improve 





labor conditions and standards and 
to enforce such legislation. 

3. A more specific proposal has 
been advanced which says that in, the 
negotiation of a tariff reduction with 
a country, there should be a definite 
and specific proviso that if labor 
standards over a period of x years 
are not improved by y amount, such 
concessions should be withdrawn. 

All of these suggestions deserve 
consideration. Certainly the problem 
should be explored more 
carefully. But it is 
equally clear that the ex- 
pansion of trade will be 
threatened unless the 
principle of fair labor 
standards in _ interna- 
tional trade is accepted 
and tariff concessions 
are directly related to 
the fair labor standards 
of exporting countries. 

Another important 
feature of a successful reciprocal 
trade program is the “escape clause” 
procedure. Industries which claim 
serious injury or threat of serious in- 
jury from tariff reductions are given 
a chance to ask the Tariff Commis- 
sion for a higher duty on a competi- 
tive import. 

This provision allows them to “es- 
cape” harmful competition. 

This is a necessary protection be- 
cause every result of a tariff conces- 
sion cannot be known at the time of 
negotiations. The escape clause gives 
an industry which can see damage a 
method of getting relief. 

Once the petition is considered by 
the Tariff Commission, recommenda- 
tions are given to the President, who 
then makes the final decision to raise 
the duty or ignore the request. A 
suggestion has been made that the 
Tariff Commission’s findings should 
be binding upon the President. The 
AFL-CIO is strongly opposed to this 
change. 

The commission decides only the 
narrow question of whether an exist- 
ing tariff has caused imports of a 
particular commodity “in such in- 
creased quantities, either actual or 
relative, as to cause or threaten seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competi- 
tive products.” The final decision on 
tariff changes rests on broader ques- 
tions of national policy. The Presi- 
dent’s flexible authority relating to 
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the commission’s recommendations 
should be continued. 

But the scope and flexibility of his 
authority should be increased in es- 
cape-clause cases by adding two new 
features: 

1. The public should be informed 
about the effects of raising duties. If 
the U.S. raises a duty on one product 
because of injury, it usually has to 
lower the duty on another product. 
Otherwise, another country, whose 
exports will suffer from our higher 
duties, will raise the tariff on some 
U.S. exports. Before the escape- 
clause hearings, therefore, a list of 
the items on which the U.S. may sug- 
gest lower tariffs should be made 
public. The industries and workers 
who will have to make sacrifices be- 
cause of escape-clause action can then 
be alerted to their interest in the 
outcome. 

2. The President should also be 
given authority to use an alternative 
to raising tariff duties. He should be 
allowed to provide certain types of 
governmental assistance to commu- 
nities, workers and employers who 
have been harmed by import com- 
petition. Such a program might in- 
clude: 

For Workers— 

Supplementary unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 

Earlier retirement and eligibility 
for receipt of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance. 

Retraining for new job opportu- 
nities. 

If necessary, transportation for en- 
tire families to new areas of employ- 
ment. 

For Industrial Enterprises— 

Loans for the adjustment to eco- 
nomic conditions resulting from trade 
policies. 

Technical information, market re- 
search and other forms of informa- 
tion and advice from government de- 
partments and agencies to assist in 
developing more efficient production 
methods and new lines of production. 

Accelerated amortization to permit 
development of new and different 
lines of production by a business en- 
terprise affected by import competi- 
tion. 

For Communities— 

Loans to communities and indus- 
trial development corporations simi- 
lar to those available to business en- 
terprises. 
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Technical information, market re- 
search and other forms of informa- 
tion and advice for developing a more 
balanced and diversified economy in 
the community. 


< em type of program was recom- 
mended in the report of the Com- 


mission on Foreign Economic Policy 
(Randall Commission) by President 
David J. McDonald of the United 
Steelworkers of America, who was a 
public member of that commission. 

While the commission did not 
adopt Mr. McDonald’s recommenda- 
tion, some of the members thought it 
deserved serious consideration. Pro- 
fessor John H. Williams of Harvard 
University and Jesse W. Tapp stated 
that they sympathized with the pro- 
posal’s general intent. John Hay 
Whitney, another member, stated that 
he recognized “the principle of gov- 
ernmental assistance for adjustment 
to changed economic conditions in- 
volving hardship on individual work- 
ers.” 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
comments on Mr. McDonald’s sug- 
gestion came from Professor Jacob 
Viner, a well-known economist and 
authority on trade policy. He said: 

“This is an interesting proposal, 
although the idea of compensating for 
the damage done by legislative re- 
form or change is not new. Accord- 
ing to some historians, the abolition 
of slavery in the British Empire came 
a generation sooner than it would 
have otherwise because the govern- 
ment gave generous compensation. 

“Similarly the British temperance 
movement in the 1870s was able to 
reduce the opposition because the 
government reduced the number of 
liquor licenses by buying up those it 
regarded as in excess at a fair ap- 
praisal of their market value before 
the new legislation. 

“The lesson I draw from this is 
that one of the arguments for com- 
pensation is not merely the equity of 
it but also that it makes reform pos- 
sible by diminishing opposition.” 


FTER Mr. McDonald’s recommen- 
dation had been made to the 
Randall Commission, Congressmen 
Eberharter of Pennsylvania and Har- 
rison Williams of New Jersey and 
Senators Kennedy and Humphrey in- 
troduced a bill designed to help work- 
ers, industrial enterprises and com- 


munities to adjust to the problems 
created by increased imports. The 
bill would have authorized specific 
action to establish and implement the 
type of program described above. 

The AFL-CIO has asked a Con. 
gressional subcommittee to consider 
seriously the need for an effective pro- 
gram to help workers, employers and 
communities to adjust to the effect of 
increased imports. 

The AFL-CIO also has suggested 
two other changes in the administra. 
tion of tariff negotiations. Both of 
them would help to gain increased 
public support for America’s trade 
program. These suggestions are: 

1. Limit lists to probable items. 
When the list of products on which 
the United States might give tariff 
concessions is made public, it in- 
cludes many items on which there is 
little possibility of negotiation. The 
intention is to give the negotiators 
plenty of flexibility, which they need. 
But it would be better if only the 
items most probably affected were 
included. Listing the doubtful items 
creates uncertainty and confusion. It 
also increases opposition to the en- 
tire trade program. Wherever possi- 
ble, doubtful items should be dropped 
from the list. 

2. Members of the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee should be cabinet 
or sub-cabinet officials. The repre 
sentatives of various government de- 
partments who now serve on the 
Trade Agreements Committee are un- 
usually conscientious, hard-working 
and intelligent, but they are technical 
rather than policy-making officials. 
The final responsibility for such im- 
portant decisions should rest with cab- 
inet-level officials. A member might 
appoint alternates to act for him, but 
the final responsibility should be his. 

The AFL-CIO has presented these 
recommendations to Congress be- 
cause labor is convinced that the best 
interest of America will be served by 
liberalizing trade and gradually re 
moving trade barriers. 

We are also convinced that unless 
the American people have confidence 
in the importance of this objective, 
and unless necessary safeguards are 
included in our program, the United 
States will be unable as a nation to 
liberalize international trade, and the 
development of America’s economic 
prosperity, as well as that of the free 
world, will be handicapped. 
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Extend Minimum Wage Coverage, 
President Meany Asks Congress 


AFL-CIO President George Meany, in a letter a few 
days ago to leaders of both parties in the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, made an 
urgent appeal for extension of the coverage of 
federal minimum wage legislation to the millions of 
workers who are not now receiving its protection. 
Because of the importance of this matter, we here 
print the text of President Meany’s communication. 


y AM WRITING to direct your attention to the 
| urgent need for extending the coverage of the 
A. Fair Labor Standards Act to millions of low- 
paid workers now denied its protection. The AFL-CIO 
asks Congress to give this matter top priority. 

As you know, the President and the Secretary of 
Labor have on numerous occasions spoken out in 
favor of such extension, and both political parties in 
the campaign pledged support for such action. The 
Democratic platform called for the “full protection of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to all workers in indus- 
try engaged in or affecting commerce.” The Republi- 
can platform called upon the Congress to “extend 
the protection of the federal minimum wage laws to 
as many more workers as is possible and practicable.” 

Although the Fair Labor Standards Act has been on 
the statute books for more than eighteen years, more 
than 20,000,000 workers are still denied the protec- 
tion of its minimum wage and maximum hour stand- 
ards. This is because the Congress has never taken 
any action to broaden the act’s basic coverage or to 
eliminate the numerous exemptions that were written 
into the law at the time the act was passed in 1938. 

In 1949, when the minimum wage was raised from 
40 to 75 cents an hour for employes under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, not only was the coverage of the 
act not extended but, indeed, a large number of work- 
ers were actually removed from the act’s protection. 
Six new exemptions were added to the law, and four 
of the exemptions already included in the act were 
enlarged. It has been estimated that as many as 
1,000,000 workers were removed from the protection 
of the law by these new and enlarged exemptions 
adopted in 1949. 

Again, in 1955, when the minimum wage was raised 
from 75 cents to $1 an hour, nothing was done to 
broaden the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Despite lengthy hearings on the subject before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, the 
Congress confined its amendatory legislation to the 
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minimum wage. By doing so, it left unfinished a 
major part of the task of modernizing this basic federal 
labor standards statute which is so important to the 
welfare of millions of the lowest-paid workers and to 
the health and stability of the nation’s economy. 

In recent years the protections of other basic laws, 
such as social security and unemployment insurance, 
have been broadly extended, but coverage under the 
minimum wage law today is actually narrower than 
it was under the original act. Modernization of this 
law is long overdue. 

There is already available to the Labor Committee 
of both houses of Congress ample information on the 
moral, economic and competitive factors affecting the 
coverage of such additional groups of workers under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. I refer to the volumi- 
nous record of the hearings held before the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare from April 14 through May 18, 
1955, and from May 8 through May 18, 1956, and 
before the House Committee on Education and Labor 
from June 1 through June 30, 1955, and on July 19 
and 20, 1956. There is also available a detailed staff 
report prepared for the Senate Subcommittee on Labor 


Extension of coverage is of vital concern 
to all retail employes. Presidents of two 
AFL-CIO affiliates in this field are 

Greenberg (at left) and James A. Suffridge. 





on the effect of extending the coverage of the act to 
retail workers. (Staff Report to the Subcommittee on 
Labor of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, on “Retail Establishments and 
the Fair Labor Standards Act,” Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, Second Session.) 

It is the viewpoint of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations that 
legislation to extend the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to millions of low-paid workers now 
denied its protection is one of the principal pieces of 
unfinished business confronting the Congress. In our 
judgment, the first session of the Eighty-fifth Congress 
will have no more urgent item of legislative business 


before it. We believe this legislation is first-priority 
legislation, with which the Congress can and should 
deal very promptly. 

On behalf of the AFL-CIO, therefore, I urge you 
to do everything possible to expedite consideration of 
legislation to extend the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

I further urge that whatever additional hearings on 
such legislation as are deemed necessary be scheduled 
as early in the session as possible in order that Congress 
may have an opportunity to consider and complete 
action to bring the protection of the act to millions of 
workers who are urgently in need of it at the earliest 
practicable moment. 


Those ‘Right to Work’ Laws 


Reinhold Niebuhr is a leading Prot- 
estant theologian and an interna- 
tionally known writer, teacher and 
As a young minister in 
Detroit when that city was ruled 
by the foes of trade unionism, he 


lecturer. 


HE purpose of the “right to 

work” laws, which now exist in 

seventeen of our states and are 
proposed in others, is very clear. 
These laws are intended to prevent 
the union shop, a contractual arrange- 
ment between management and labor 
which gives the union security. 

Under the union shop, individual 
workers are prevented from profiting 
from the improved conditions which 
are consequent upon collective bar- 
gaining without supporting the agent 
of such collective bargaining. No 
present arrangement prevents an indi- 
vidual from working or seeking em- 
ployment anywhere, but the union 
shop does prevent workers, once em- 
ployed, from benefiting from a collec- 
tive contract which they refuse to 
support. 

The so-called “right to work” laws 
seek to introduce an outmoded and 
irrelevant individualism into the 
highly complex collective balances of 
power by which our society has 
gained both justice and economic 
health. 

It is safe to say that the high degree 
of industrial efficiency and stability in 
our country would have been impos- 
sible without the achievement of 
greater collective power on the part 
of labor by which it balanced the col- 
lective power of management. Only 
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By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


abuses. 


by this kind of balancing of power 
has our society been able to refute the 
Marxist catastrophism which pre- 
dicted disaster for a “capitalist” 
economy. 

Naturally there are dangers in the 
bigness of big labor and big business. 
But ali the dangers are aggravated by 
destroying the balance and making 
labor weaker in comparison with 
management. 


HE real purpose of the so-called 
T sight to work” laws is to accom- 
plish this weakening of labor under 
the guise of preserving or restoring 
the “individual liberties” of our demo- 
cratic society. It was almost inevi- 
table that this attempt should be made 
because our nation was so individu- 
alistic in its ethos that even the right 
of collective bargaining was not gen- 
erally conceded as a democratic right 
until the pragmatic revolution under 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It was also inevitable that this false 
individualism should seek legislative 
sanction in the legislatures of the 
states, rather than in the national Con- 
gress. For the nation as such is too 
highly industrialized to find this indi- 
vidualism plausible or possible. 

In order to counter false individu- 
alism more effectively, it is necessary 
to admit that in a complex society it 


irked the anti-labor industrialists 
with blistering attacks on existing 
In 1928 he left Detroit to 
accept a position as professor of 
philosophy at the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York City. 


is inevitable that non-political forms 
of power, whether of management or 
labor, do in fact participate indi- 
rectly in government, that is, in cre- 
ating justice in the state. They there- 
fore bear the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment and must be brought as much 
as possible under democratic control. 

Though the democratic arrange- 
ments of some unions leave much to 
be desired, unions on the whole are 
freer of irresponsible power than is 
management. In any case, the quasi- 
political character of economic power 
is an established fact in a technical 
society. This fact must be recognized 
by all sides as an inevitability and not 
regarded as a condition from which 
we can be saved by a return to the 
individualism of pre-industrial so- 
society. 

This fact is so evident that one has 
a right to suspect the honesty of any 
proponents of such a return to the 
individualism of another day. Pru- 
dent and honest representatives of 
management know these facts very 
well, and they know that union secu- 
rity is one of the prerequisites of a 
viable system of collective bargaining. 

The implausibility of the so-called 
“right to work” laws is so obvious 
that one must come to the conclusion 
that their proponents are either stupid 
or dishonest in their pretensions. 
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Why | Broke With Communism 


By JAKOV LEVI 


Jakov Levi is a Yugoslav newspaperman who has recently 
resigned his post on Borba, the Yugoslav Communist organ. 
Between 1948 and 1951 he was in charge of that paper's anti- 


Soviet page. 


Later he served as the foreign editor. 


Levi re- 


ported from several sessions of the United Nations General 
Assembly in New York and Paris, covered a number of coun- 
tries and for a while was a war correspondent in Korea. In 
addition to resigning from Borba, he has terminated his twelve- 
year membership in the Communist Party and League. 


S FAR BACK as I can 
recall, I belonged to a 
generation of youth that 
wanted to make the world, 

at least our own Yugoslav world, 

better from the standpoints of both 
social justice and political freedom. 

Yugoslavia, as it was, was not such a 

state. And the youth, as it was, was 

not prepared to let things go—and 
not care. 

It was a tradition with us, a tradi- 
tion of generations of students who, 
in the past history and our own time, 
formed the fighting nuclei of forces 
that used to be ahead of their sur- 
roundings and would always try to 
lead the society a step, or a whole 
century, into a modern present and 
into an advanced future. 

This was the youth that-from im- 
memorial times fought foreign oc- 
cupation of Yugoslav lands, that once 
went into the mountains to attack the 
Turks who held parts of Serbia, Mace- 
donia and Montenegro, and the youth 
that raised the banners of national 
independence from the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. 

In the Thirties we were ready again 
to fight the rising Fascist pressures. 
We thought in terms of the defense of 
democratic principles against the ene- 
mies of democracy, outside and with- 
in the country. 

As in many other nations, this 
idealistic youth had no place to go and 
no road to take but one. It was a 
liberal-minded youth, maybe naive as 
my own fellow-students at the II High 
School for boys in Sarajevo, Bosnia, 
and myself. But we were honest in 
our beliefs and hopes for a really free 
society, and we found nobody to listen 
to our plea but the Communist Party’s 
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youth organization, SKOJ. There was 
no other choice, not a single one. The 
streams were polarized, and every- 
thing was either black or white. There 
were no nuances to choose from. 

This is not said by way of apology. 
I do not regret the fact that I sincerely 
believed, with my many companions, 
that by being associated with the 
Communist youth we were fighters for 
freedom and social justice. Anyway, 
the semantics are of a lesser impor- 
tance, if any. What regret we have is 
that we were deceiving ourselves; we 
let ourselves be deceived. 

If we could have achieved what we 
thought the Socialist society would 
bring to the people of Yugoslavia, in 
the specific conditions of that country, 
we would not have to feel today that 
we had spent the best part of our lives 
fighting windmills. 

It was the hard way that we had to 
learn communism was not what we 
thought it to be. Contrary to our 
simplified ideas of a bright world of 
tomorrow, the practice of communism 
proved itself to be an intricate sys- 
tem of empty promises and complete 
lack of freedom. Our idealism had to 
come to a head-on clash with realities. 

What Stalin built in Russia and her 
empire made us, after a while, shun 
the very name of our long-time belief 
—that is, communism. When Tito 
broke with Moscow—or vice versa, 
we might also say—a new straw came 
to the rescue of our shattered faith. 
After all, we thought, we were going 
to embark on a new course, into 
“democratic socialism.” 

In 1952, when the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia changed its name 
to The League, we were not children 
any more. We were led to believe 


that this meant at the same time a 
gradual change in the whole concept 
of Lenin’s and Stalin’s “party in pow- 
er.” The party was to be replaced by 
an association of people who thought 
the same way—the democratic way, 
for that matter—and should use 
means of persuasion only, instead of 
trying to rule by administrative 
means. 

Articles in the press by leading 
figures, Tito’s speeches included, 
spoke of new avenues of freedom. 
We could foresee the transformation 
of Yugoslavia into a society with po- 
litical opposition or oppositions, If 
that were not to develop, leaders were 
telling us, our break with Russia 
would remain meaningless. 


f gina was essentially what Dijilas 
wrote. And what an appeal he had 
for workers, students, even high party 
officials, including members of Parlia- 
ment and state ministers! 

Then came the afterthoughts of the 
leadership, afraid it could lose the 


reins of power. Dijilas was branded 
a heretic for his public expression that 
“if people do not want us, we do not 
deserve to stay in power.” 

But what then was the meaning of 
“democratic socialism”? Was Tito 
telling us that our hopes were un- 
founded? He was, but we were still 
deaf, maintaining the trend was go- 
ing backward only temporarily. 

Djilas is now serving a three-year 
sentence at hard labor for the “crime” 
of expressing this view. Thousands 
of Yugoslav idealists must have final- 
ly made up their minds about the real 
meaning of communism, be it Rus- 
sian, satellite, “national” or other- 
wise. Those who are not in the posi- 
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tion to break with the system openly 
must have broken with’ it in their 
minds by now. If they should speak 
up, they could expect the fate of 
Djilas. Many of them don’t speak up 
only because they realize, as Dijilas 
put it in The New Leader, that: 

“The experience of Yugoslavia ap- 
pears to testify that national commu- 
nism is incapable of transcending the 
boundaries of communism as such, 
that is, to institute the kind of re- 
forms that would gradually transform 
and lead communism to freedom. 
That experience seems to indicate that 
national communism can merely 
break from Moscow and * * * con- 
struct essentially the identical Com- 
munist system.” 

That is exactly the reason why I 
broke with twenty years of my past 
dreams. 


| Pescara and freedom are not 
compatible in Yugoslavia, as they 
are not in other Communist countries. 
They exclude each other. And the 
important point, in my opinion, is 
not the question of how to organize a 
society, whether or not to nationalize 
industry, to plan or not to plan in 
economics, even whether to leave 
peasants alone or try to put them to 
work in cooperatives. 

What seems to be much more 
crucial is whether people have the 
right to state their opinions on the 
way things are done and how the so- 
ciety is run. If they would enjoy these 
rights, all other problems would be- 
come secondary in importance. The 
people would have the choice and 
final say on all matters, including the 
right to recall those responsible for 
blunders in planning, paving wrong 
roads to nationalizations, imposing 
one kind of cooperative on reluctant 
farmers, creating confusion in the 
markets, creating increased living 
costs, etc. 

After all, where there is political 
freedom of choice, there is choice. 
Cooperative farming proved to be 
good for Denmark and public owner- 
ship of certain industries proved not 
to. be so bad in other countries—but 
only in those countries where the 
methods introduced were subject to 
genuine public scrutiny and suffrage. 

If a government wants to make 
people happy, as the Yugoslav govern- 
ment pretends to desire, it would seem 
only natural to let the people them- 
selves decide how happy they like to 
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be, and whether the proposed goal is 
what they would consider their kind 
of desired happiness. 

In that respect, and be it in matters 
political or material, communism — 
the Yugoslav “democratic socialism” 
included — has proved incapable of 
fulfilling its promises of greater, not 
to speak of full, freedoms. 


I CAN vividly remember—as if it 
were only yesterday—the dispute 
between Ivan Bozicevic, a leader of 
the Yugoslav trade union federation, 
and Djilas, then Vice-President of 
Yugoslavia, about the right to strike. 

“Whom,” asked Bozicevic, “are the 
workers to strike against? Against 
themselves?” 

“They,” replied Djilas, “have to 
have this right written into the laws 
of the country. And it is up to them, 
then, to judge what is in their best 
interest.” 

If nothing else, this discussion re- 
flected the disorientation of the very 
trade union leaders on what really 
the Savez Sindikata Jugoslavije (Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions of Yugo- 
slavia) was supposed to be. The form 
of union organization and the type of 
thinking of their leaders at the same 
time reflected the contradictions with- 
in the Yugoslav system. 

In their minds Yugoslavia was a 
workers’ state and everything be- 
longed to the working class in power. 
The unions, then, were at the same 
time to represent the class in power 
and its interests in labor conditions. 
In theory the two were supposed not 
to clash. They did clash in practice, 
though. 

The institution of workers’ coun- 
cils made the situation of the unions 
in Yugoslavia even more out of place 
and harder to conceive. The coun- 
cils were probably thought of as pre- 
venting the charge that the regime 
was being “syndicalistic,” a very seri- 
ous accusation for Communists, or 
that the government was introducing 
a kind of corporate state—an even 
graver accusation. Therefore, the 
management of factories was sup- 
posed to be given into the hands of 
other bodies, not the unions. The 
trade union federation found itself 
with even fewer duties to perform in 
the “workers’ state” as soon as the 
workers’ councils were established. 

But after these new bodies were 
established, it was equally hard to 
understand what functions the trade 


unions themselves had in Yugoslavia, 

As far as I know, I never missed 
a trade union meeting while I was 
working in Belgrade. Therefore, | 
would be supposed to have at least an 
idea of what the unions really are. 

Could they, in the case of Yugo. 
slavia, be called unions at all? To 
this question I have just one answer: 
if I were to know about trade unions 
and their work only from what I my- 
self witnessed and experienced as a 
member of the Savez Sindikata Jugo. 
slavije, I would never know what un- 
ions are supposed to do or, for that 
matter, whether they serve any pur- 
pose at ail. 

Out of a million and more dues- 
paying members of the Savez in Yugo- 
slavia, there may be a hundred or so 
leaders who know that the institution 
is there to accept the monthly pay- 
ments of the workers and call them 
to meetings, where they can be bored 
with irrelevant matters or with discus- 
sions about supporting the current 
line of the state. 

This is not just an anti-Communist 
invention. You don’t have to go to 
the anti-Communists in Yugoslavia to 
find contempt for the so-called work- 
ers’ unions. 

Three to four times a year party 
organizations take up the matter 
of their members as a whole refus- 
ing to “work within the unions,” 
unable to find any reason why they 
should, and taking a trade union post 
—if they must—almost as a punish- 
ment. 


_ THESE posts people are really 
elected by secret ballot for the 
most part. But being elected is not 
considered a privilege. In Borba, for 
instance, I remember all the jokes we 
were making how “we should this 
time play a joke on the soandso” and 
vote for him. But even when nobody 
makes fun of trade union elections, 
and where they are secret without 
reproach, one can witness a sad 
phenomenon: elected usually is some- 
one who has been loud enough sup- 
porting the official policies. 

I never could understand why peo- 
ple should continue to be conformists 
even in a secret envelope. But it is 
a fact of life. One of the explana- 
tions for it might be that people just 
don’t care. For one thing, the unions 
do not bring them any benefits or 
privileges.. Secondly, why start a con- 
troversy around an electoral result 
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when (who knows?) such a contro- 
yersy might bring unpleasant con- 
sequences later on? 

To me, the experiment with the 
workers’ councils in Yugoslavia in its 
early stage seemed much nearer to 
the conceptions of trade unionism 
than the trade unions themselves. 
The workers’ councils were supposed 
to deal with practical questions of 
wages, sharing of profits, building of 
housing projects and so on. But ina 
regime where the rulers are not sub- 
ject to popular vote, state rulers as 
well as those of the unions and of po- 
litical, social and professional institu- 
tions are bound to end up by being 
dictated to and dominated by the 
powers that be. 

Elements of democracy, if any— 


si 


REVENTION of accidents in 
industry is accepted throughout 


the United States as the respon- 


sibility of management. However, 
that does not mean that workers are 
exempt from doing their share in 
accident prevention. 

Human failure is the greatest fac- 
tor in industrial accidents. To over- 
come human failure, organized labor 
can make a tremendous contribution 
in the form of educational programs 
through which every union member 
is made acutely conscious of the safe- 
ty factors at his place of employment. 

There are union meetings from the 
shop steward level up at which the 
maxims of industrial safety must be 
propagated. Labor’s magazines and 
newspapers must be utilized as media 
for education in accident prevention. 
Most unions are today putting forth 
safety efforts at such meetings and in 
such publications. Their numbers are 
growing and their interest is being 
quickened. 

However, what is now being done 
is not enough. It is not enough for 
those who have lost their limbs or 
their eyesight. Neither is it enough 
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and the workers’ councils as a form of 
participation in management have 
some such elements—cannot develop 
into democracy where freedom of ex- 
pression is forbidden. 

In Yugoslavia this suppression is a 
fact. Even if Tito’s national com- 
munism appears to be the first and 
necessary step which other East Euro- 
pean Communist states might have to 
take in order to achieve their inde- 
pendence from Moscow, Yugoslavia 
will remain a Communist dictatorship 
over her people. In that country, as 
well as in others of the Communist 
sphere, the next step will be as we 
have already witnessed in Hungary— 
popular revolt against the present 
regime and for a new society, against 
communism and for freedom. 


By J. C. TURNER 


Vice-President, Central Labor Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


for those who lost their lives yester- 
day or the day before, or for those 
who will be listed in the statistics of 
fatal industrial accidents tomorrow. 
Despite substantial progress, very 
much still remains to be done. 

A standing safety committee in 
each local union is a must if a safety 
program is to be successful. The 
safety committee should meet regular- 
ly and make reports and suggestions 
about safety at union meetings. There 
should be a discussion of accidents 
that have occurred and what caused 
those accidents, so that they won’t 
be repeated. 

Loading the local union’s accident 
prevention program on an _ over- 
worked business agent will not do 
the job. Most business agents have 
more work than three people can do. 
Everybody says, “Let the business 
agent do it,” but that does not get 
the job done. The business agent 
can’t be on every job, can’t be remind- 
ing every worker of the safety rules 
and can’t do the job alone. 

The union’s members, through their 
safety committee, must initiate safety 
ideas and policies with which to cra- 


It is not an easily attainable goal. 
Nor one that can be expected to come 
to life tomorrow. 

The international situation and es- 
pecially the existence of the hydrogen 
bomb seem to lead some statesmen 
of the Western powers to accept the 
status quo. 

The people, if they fight for free- 
dom, cannot expect—just as the Hun- 
garians could not—to get any effective 
outside help from a world afraid to 
get involved in a general conflict. 

But it would mean contempt for 
people if we should stop believing in 
their capabilities to win finally this 
battle for their fundamental rights as 
human beings — rights to political 
freedom and, interwoven with it, the 
rights of free trade unionism. 


sade, talk about at union meetings and 
talk about on the job. 


_—— are real and meaningful 

to our members. They are the 
best sourcé of information on safety. 
No matter what there is in the way of 
good will, soundness of judgment or 
technical knowledge brought in by 
the manager or supervisor, experience 
has proved that the men who actually 
perform the work are the best sources 
of safety information. 

Safety committees in plants or in 
unions have the opportunity of relay- 
ing the safety experience of the work- 
ers directly connected with the pro- 
gram they are dealing with. Job safe- 
ty meetings are sometimes held on 
company time; sometimes half on 
the company and half on the worker’s 
time. 

To make safety programs work, 
labor needs the cooperation of the 
employer. Sincerity of purpose on 
the part of both labor and manage- 
ment will achieve the aims of both. 
It will lower the cost ts management, 
save lives and lessen the suffering of 
working people and their families. 
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Y NO STRETCH of the imagination can the 
new Congress be considered more liberal in 
its makeup than its recent predecessors. Yet 

a number of factors indicate that there is opportu- 

nity for considerable constructive achievement by 

the Eighty-fifth Congress in the next two years. 

Unquestionably the most compelling factor is 
the major defeat suffered by the Old Guard of the 
Republican Party in the last Congressional elec- 
tion. 

Despite the landslide victory of President Eisen- 
hower, his party lost ground in Congress. Not 
only that, but the reactionary wing of the G.O.P. 
sustained the heaviest losses. 

Politicians are expert at reading election re- 
turns. The members of Congress know today that 
a do-nothing policy can lead only to defeat. With 
the Congressional elections of 1958 in mind, a 
more progressive attitude toward legislation would 
seem to be the practical way of insuring reelec- 
tion. Traditionally, the party in power in the 
White House loses ground in such “off-year” elec- 
tions as in 1958. Thus, it would appear to be 
doubly important for Republican incumbents to 
watch their voting records and adopt a more lib- 
eral trend if they hope to stay in office. 

One sign that this idea already has taken root 
was the thirty-eight votes mustered in the Senate 
to change Rule 22, which permits unlimited fili- 
busters against civil rights legislation. While this 
was not enough to overthrow the rule, it was an 
encouraging sign of progress in that it was the 
highest total yet registered in favor of liberalizing 
the rule. 

To what extent the Administration will provide 
leadership for a more liberal Republican program 
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The Eighty-fifth Congress 





By GEORGE MEANY 


in Congress, it is difficult to hazard a guess at this 
time. To be sure, the White House is talking about 
sponsoring progressive policies, but we cannot 
accept promises as deeds. Actually, there was 
little in the President’s State of the Union message 
for labor to cheer about. It is our hope that the 
President will submit more specific recommenda- 
tions to Congress in subsequent messages and that 
those recommendations will be more truly pro- 
gressive than the Administration’s programs of the 
past four years. 

The AFL-CIO will have a program of its own to 
submit to Congress. Our main objectives will be 
clearly set forth. They will be directed to the im- 
provement of the general welfare, not for labor 
alone. Briefly stated, we would like Congress to 
enact the following legislation: 

1.—Federal aid to education on a scale broad 
enough to assist the construction of urgently 
needed new schools and provide higher standards 
for teachers, 

2.—Broader coverage of the $1 minimum 
wage, to include several million workers primarily 
in wholesale and retail merchandising and service 
trades. 

3.—Civil rights legislation to provide equal 
economic opportunities and equal justice under 
the law to all citizens. 

4.—A housing program, providing for ex- 
panded low-cost housing and encouraging the 
construction of decent homes at reasonable cost 
for the average family 

5.—Thorough revision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
to make it fair and just and practical for labor and 
management alike, while protecting the public 
interest. 
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6.—Legislation to encourage industrial expan- 
sion and more job opportunities for depressed 
areas. 

7.—Sound farm legislation to assure higher 
farm income and narrow the spread between what 
the farmer gets and what the consumer pays for 
food. 

8.—Reduced taxes for low-income families 
who have not shared in the tax relief already 
granted those in the high brackets. 

9.—Legislation to require public accounting 
of welfare fund operations. 

10.—Social security improvements, including 
a federal standard for state-administered unem- 
ployment compensation programs. 


HE FOREGOING, obviously, deals only with 
domestic legislation. In the international field 
Congress has an opportunity to strengthen and 
fortify our foreign policy in areas where it has 
virtually broken down in the past year. Besides 
voting higher quotas for immigrants from Hun- 
gary—which labor considers highly desirable— 


it is up to Congress to take steps which will unify 
the free world, widen the cracks in the Iron 
Curtain and provide vital assistance to undevel- 
oped regions unable to establish decent living 
standards for their people. 

How much of labor’s program is Congress 
likely to approve in the next two years? Perhaps 
more than we can safely anticipate at the moment. 
We in the AFL-CIO intend to take advantage of 
every opportunity to push for the entire list, 
besides other legislation also urgently needed. 

The outcome will depend not only upon labor’s 
own efforts but upon the attitude of the Admin- 
istration and the members of Congress. During 
the past ten years most of our legislative recom- 
mendations have been buried by a coalition of 
stand-pat Republicans and Dixiecrats. 

Our big hope for the Eighty-fifth Congress lies 
in the formation of a new coalition—a coalition 
of progressive Republicans and Democrats——wise 
enough and patriotic enough to respond to the 
needs of our time and the expressed will of the 
people of the United States. 








Latin American Workers Want Strong Unions 


By LUIS ALFONSO PERDOMO of Colombia 


Vice-President, International 
Federation of Petroleum Workers 


RADE unions, like political par- 

ties, play a fundamental part 

in the normal working of democ- 
racy in the political, social and eco- 
nomic fields. Both have to carry 
through activities within their own 
proper range of activities. 

We Latin American workers have 
need of powerful trade unions to solve 
most of the problems that confront 
us. The social problem with which 
we are faced arises from an economic 
one. Our wages are nearly always 
miserably low. 

Cultural backwardness and igno- 
rance are caused by the widespread 
illiteracy in which our people live, 
for our wages are insufficient for us 
to he able to educate our children. 
Malaria and other diseases seriously 
Vitiate our health, and the average 
span of life is relatively short. 

With very few exceptions the trade 
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union movement in Latin America is 
prevented by economic factors from 
carrying out its work on any large 
scale, as is required if the elementary 
needs of the workers are to be met. 

We are caught in a vicious circle. 
We lack unions that provide all the 
services necessary to a good organi- 
zation because we will not pay high 
un‘on dues on the plea that our wages 
are low—and we have low wages and 
bad working conditions because we 
lack powerful unions. 

The workers of Latin America 
agree on the absolute necessity of 
having powerful unions to assist in 
solving their economic and social dif- 
ficulties. What they want is for their 


unions to give them assistance of 
every kind. 

That is all very proper. It is the 
duty of the trade union movement to 
fight for the well-being of the work- 
ers. But we must realize that before 
we can make far-reaching demands of 
our unions, we must provide the 
means to make them strong. 

It is not enough to support the 
unions by lip service only. We must 
be fully paid-up members of our 
unions and we must also see to it 
that the dues we pay are high enough 
to enable the labor movement to de- 
velop and carry out its work. 

It is my belief that if we, the work- 
ers of Latin America, desire to be 
able to look forward with confidence 
to a future in which there will be built 
up a better world, we must first of all 
build up our own trade union struc- 
ture, both morally and economically. 
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A LITTLE more than two years 
ago I wrote the following: 

“I recently returned from a visit 
to what I should like to call a land 
of ‘co-existence. A month ago I 
toured for seven hours the Soviet 
zone of Austria, covering 250 miles 
—right up to the frontier of Com- 
munist Hungary. 

“Carved out of the wooded hills of 
this beautiful agricultural land ex- 
tends a lonely dirt road 100 yards 
wide which runs for fifty or sixty 
miles along the Hungarian side of 
the frontier. On this road there is 
no life, human or animal, because 
any living thing that touches down 
here will be blown to smithereens. 
Every inch of the road is mined. 
Watchtowers and barbed wire com- 
plete the décor. This is what ‘co- 
existence’ means in the Soviet book.” 

A few weeks ago I returned to this 
territory as the flood of Hungarian 
refugees came spilling over what was 
no longer an impenetrable frontier, 
thanks to the courage and fortitude 
of our “neutral” Austrian friends. 
But as I think back to the discussion 
of “co-existence” in the fall of 1954 
and ponder recent events in Hungary, 
I am moved to examine a little more 
deeply the meaning of what has 
transpired from 1954 to 1957. 

What is the political and historical 
significance of the great human 
drama in Hungary? 

The Hungarian developments must 
be seen in the light of the entire 
Eastern European background, dat- 
ing from the. Nineteenth Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party in 
1952 to the Twentieth Congress last 
year. It was the Nineteenth Con- 
gress that started —even though 
feebly — a process which was not 
only speeded up but transformed into 
something new and different by the 
death of Joseph Stalin and the Twen- 
tieth Congress, with its now-famous 
speech by Nikita Khrushchev. 

Stalin’s death eliminated the single 
unquestioned dictator and introduced 
an unstable, constantly shifting in- 
ternal conflict for power which 
sought, through “collective leader- 
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Hungary and Moscow 


By IRVING BROWN 





IRVING BROWN 


” 


ship,” to establish eventually some- 
thing or someone that would be au- 
thoritative enough to replace Stalin 
without fundamentally changing the 
nature of the totalitarian regime. 
The Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party and espe- 
cially the Khrushchev speech went 
even further — due to the internal 
situation in the Communist Russia 
and the entire Soviet orbit-—to pro- 
claim what is tantamount to the 
ideological bankruptcy of commu- 


Refugees from 
Soviet terror. 
The author sees 
constant revolt 
in East Europe. 


nism, especially during the regime of 
Stalin. 

The intentions of the Russian Com- 
munist leaders must have been to get 
rid of as much ideological ballast as 
possible in order to save their regime 
internally and within Eastern Europe. 
As a by-product, they hoped to be 
able to transform their internal prob- 
lems and weaknesses into external 
strength through a foreign policy 
which played up “co-existence” and 
the “new look.” Khrushchev went 
so far as to open a Pandora’s box 
that plagues the entire Soviet em- 
pire and goes far beyond the original 
Titoist or anti-Stalin intentions. 

The recent explosions in Poland 
and in Hungary have gone far beyond 
the Kremlin’s original intentions and 
even beyond Khrushchev’s daring 
attempt to discuss the ideological 
bankruptcy of Stalinism while still 
valiantly defending communism. This, 
however, is already insufficient and 
self-defeating. 

In Eastern Europe people on all 
levels of society, but especially among 
the youth, the intellectuals and the 
workers, have begun an operation 
which is seeking ways to transform 
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Khrushchev’s_ self - confessed bank- 
ruptcy into political bankruptcy. 
Their goal is the end of communism 
not only as a totalitarian ideology 
but as an existing political regime. 

In effect, this means a situation of 
permanent revolt in Eastern Europe. 
The implications for the very interior 
of the Soviet Union are tremendous, 
For Budapest opened the gateway to 
Moscow. 

When the Hungarian revolution is 
examined, it seems clear that the 
Communist leaders attempted to un- 
leash or permit what could be called 
“a controlled revolt”—a sort of 
“new look, national communism” 
combination—all within the frame- 
work of what may have been an 
original Tito-Khrushchev deal. 

In the liquidation of the old 
Stalinist Gero and the revolt against 
the puppet Janos Kadar, one sees the 
attempts of the great masses of the 
Hungarian people to liquidate not 
only the Soviet brand but all brands 
of communism. What was intended 
originally as a controlled revolt in 
order to usher in a “new look” satel- 


lite failed. What began as a tactical - 


maneuver became a worldwide chal- 
lenge to the pretensions and practices 
of international communism. 


es revolt of the Hungarian people 
went beyond the original inten- 
tions because the great masses of the 
people refused to stay within the 
world prescribed by Khrushchev or 


anyone else. These people in revolt 
were able to go beyond the aims of 
the dictatorship and implement their 
own intentions by the action of the 
Hungarian army, which almost in its 
entirety joined the uprising and en- 
abled the masses to transform their 
moral will and intentions into a 
practical political revolt against the 
Soviet state. 

In the Hungarian revolt the means 
to fight were certainly essential, but 
what was even more essential was the 
determination of the youth who re- 
fused to be brain-washed and the 
support of the great masses of the 
people who were ready to risk death 
in order to live as free men. 

Soviet Russia’s actions since the 
beginning of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion have run the gamut of encour- 
agement, repression, withdrawal and 
then again repression. This may be 
a reflection of internal difficulties in 
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Visiting AFL-CIO headquarters, Anna Kethly told George Meany 
z that Hungary’s workers are continuing to resist the oppressors. 


the Soviet Conimunist Party, the 
Soviet economy and among the Rus- 
sian students and workers. 

In 1917 the Bolsheviks, in destroy- 
ing what they called the “state,” 
proclaimed two major theses—“turn 
imperialist war into civil war” and 
“all power to the soviets.” In Hun- 
gary this degenerated Soviet state 


has turned civil war into imperialist 
war and is attempting to take all 
power away from the soviets (the 
Hungarian works councils) through 
the intervention of their foreign 
army. 

Thus, after forty years, the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks have made the full 
circle. 





WILLIAM C. HUSHING 


ROBERT OLIVER 


Bill Hushing and Bob Oliver Leave 


CO-DIRECTORS William C. Hushing and Robert Oliver of the AFL-CIO 
Department of Legislation have been succeeded by Andrew J. Biemiller. 
Mr. Hushing, head of legislative activities of the old AFL for many years 
prior to the merger, has retired. Mr. Oliver, who occupied a similar post 
with the former CIO, resigned to enter private practice in Washington. 

“Both have served the labor movement well,” said AFL-CIO President 


George Meany. 


“Both have labored diligently for legislation that best 
serves the welfare of all the American people. 


To Mr. Hushing go our 


very warmest wishes for years of relaxation which he so richly deserves. 
To Mr. Oliver go our very best wishes for success in his new undertaking.” 
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Why We Emphasize the Contrac 


By THOMAS A. MURRAY 
President, New York State Federation of Labor 


THOMAS A. MURRAY 


HE union contract is a very 

important document. It is the 

contract that gives working peo- 
ple a clear idea of where and how 
they stand in their relations with their 
employers. In the contract the terms 
of a worker’s employment condition 
are spelled out. 

The contract tells the worker how 
much he can earn, for the rates of 
pay and the hours of work are clearly 
set forth. The contract enables the 
worker to know how much seniority 
he needs before he can make a bid 


for a higher-ranking job or what ex- | 


perience and qualifications he must 
have to hold that job. 

Because of the union contract he 
knows what to expect in the way of 
paid vacations. Depending on his 
seniority rank, he has a good idea 
about when he may be tapped in case 
of a layoff and when he will be called 
back when work is again available. 

If a worker covered by a union 
contract has cause to complain about 
his working conditions or the way he 
is being treated, he can travel the 
well-defined path described in most 
contracts under grievance procedure. 
Here, as in all other situations, he 
will have the guidance and the help 
of his union shop steward and, if nec- 
essary, the officials of his local and 
international union. More and more 
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frequently, contracts describe the in- 
surance coverage provided—tife in- 
surance, accidental death benefits, 
sickness and accident insurance, and 
medical expense benefits. The last 
now often includes benefits for both 
the worker and his dependents. 

The union contract describes éauses 
for which the worker may be dis- 
charged. As a result, there no longer 
are arbitrary “rules” made up by 
management at the last moment and 
used retroactively to “take care” of 
someone the employer happened to 
take a sudden dislike to! 

Perhaps the most important single 
thing most contracts provide, which 
usually comes before any of the fac- 
tors already mentioned, is recognition. 
In this word lies the power to bring 
into being the roadmarks that lead to 
a worker’s sense of security. Recog- 
nition means that the employer ac- 
knowledges that the union organiza- 
tion of his workers is the justly con- 
stituted spokesman and representative 
of his employes. 

Recognition of the union is what 
many veterans of the labor movement 
struggled for over long and hard 
years. With recognition came status 
—for ourselves, our employers and 
the community at large. Recognition 
meant that organized working people 
could meet, talk and bargain with 
their employers as equals and the 
resulting union contract would have 
the force and effect of law. 

But, as many of us know, this 
wasn’t won easily—or overnight. 
Few of us remember that union men 
and women immediately gave their 
pledge in return for recognition: we 
accepted the full measure of our re- 
sponsibility to both the workers we 
represent and the employers for whom 
they work. 

The following paragraphs are typi- 
cal of the thousands of “recognition” 
clauses in union contracts across the 
nation: 

“The union recognizes its respon- 
sibilities * * * and realizes that to 


provide maximum opportunities for 
continuing employment, good work- 
ing conditions and better than aver- 
age wages, the company must be in a 
strong market position, which means 
that it must produce efficiently and 
at the lowest possible costs consistent 
with fair labor standards. 

“The union agrees that it will co- 
operate with the company to assure 
a full day’s work by employes, that 
it will actively combat absenteeism 
and other practices which restrict pro- 
duction. It will support the company 
to eliminate waste, improve quality, 
prevent accidents and _ strengthen 
goodwill among employes, customers 
and the local community.” 


M™ of today’s union contracts 
contain cost-of-living clauses. 
Here, with a sharp eye to the future, 
unionists recognize that real wages 
are measured only in terms of what 
the money will buy at the time it is 
earned. In recent years wage-earners 
have seen consumer prices shoot up 
over relatively short periods of time. 
Accordingly, many contracts call for 
revision of wage rates in line with 
changes in the consumer price index. 

Premium pay for overtime and for 
other than normal shift work is an- 
other subject covered in the union 
contract. Hazardous jobs, even after 
thorough efforts are made to remove 
all possible danger, often remain more 
than normally perilous, and special 
rates of pay are assigned to such jobs 
in the union contract. Paid holidays 
are listed in most contracts—so that 
workers can plan their family outings 
better. 

When an incentive system is part 
of a company’s method of operation, 
the contract protects workers by item: 
izing the rates for jobs in certail 
categories and makes explicit the 
amount of job-content change thal 
must precede the retiming or reclas 
sification of a rate. Rates of produc 
tion are usually studied’ by both um 
ion and\management, for new work 
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requires new studies, and early stand- 
ards may soon become unrealistic. 

Today many contracts specify pay 
for reporting to a job. Old-timers 
_ ean remember checking in at the place 
of employment, only to find that no 
work was available, and having to 
take another trip back home. Now 
most workers know that when they 
are required to report for work, they 
will receive some pay for having re- 
ported. 

There are many more items in un- 
ion contracts that bring workers a 
bigger sense of security, but I believe 
that the most important ones have 
been covered. The union contract has 
taken a big portion of the question 
mark out of the daily struggle for 
existence that all of us have to go 


through. As working people we know 
now, thanks to our contracts, pretty 
much when we must work, for how 
long and for how much. 

When a man knows where he is 
and what is expected of him, he can 
make better headway in improving 
himself along the road to fuller pros- 
perity and happiness. And most 
American workers have been able to 
translate this almost immediately in 
their jobs. 

Good union contracts give working 
people a vitally important sense of 
security. They make it possible for 
wage-earners to put to rest many of 
the worries and fears of other days. 
Will I get fired tonight? How much 
will be in the pay envelope this week? 
As much as last week? Less? These 


and many other doubts are there no 
longer. The contract has helped to 
remove many of the disturbing ques- 
tion marks of yesteryear. 

The benefits flowing from good 
union contracts are large indeed. 
While our country is expanding in 
so many ways that it is impossible 
to demonstrate that any one thing is 
most responsible, I suggest that the 
list ought to be headed by the absence 
of fear and by the sure sense of well- 
being and security in the breasts of 
our nation’s working men and women. 

For these great blessings credit 
must be given to effective trade union- 
ism and union contracts which pro- 
tect those who toil and bring them 
good rewards for their productive 
exertions. 


be a Real Unionist When You Buy 


By BRAD SPERRY 
Secretary, Hartford (Conn.) Union Label Council 


EL; ACH member of a trade union, 


union label council or women’s 

auxiliary is vitally important 
to the success of our continual drive 
to urge consumers to buy and use 
none but union label goods and union 
services. Were it not for the individ- 
ual effort of every union-minded per- 
son, every member of his family and 
his friends, our cause would soon 
wane. 

We do have this voluntary support 
among the organized groups of labor. 
If we did not have such devoted back- 
ers, it would be impossible for officials 
of the AFL-CIO Union Label and 
Service Trade Department to obtain 
such practical and beneficial results. 

Sometimes members say, “I buy 
only goods that bear the label of my 
union,” or “I patronize only those 
services that are performed by mem- 
bers of my own union.” 

That is a narrow position. It is 
the reciprocal relation among mem- 
hers of one union with those of other 
unions that results in the greatest 
good for all. The golden rule of 
trade unionism is to buy union label 
goods made by others as you would 
have them buy union label goods 
made by you. 

The policy that is becoming more 
popular among union people and un- 
ion employers is the positive one of 
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patronizing fair firms that display the 
union label, shop card or button. It 
is proving worthwhile to publicize 
the names of companies which are 
fair to organized labor. 

The security of a union man’s job 
depends upon sales by his union em- 
ployer. The success of all unions de- 
pends upon the employment of broth- 
er unionists by other fair employers. 
Consequently, when he receives union 
wages and then buys union-made 
goods, a trade unionist is really get- 
ting results on all sides of a square 
deal. So the best pay-as-you-go plan 
is always to buy union-made products 
and patronize union-performed serv- 
ices of all unions. 

Someone may ask what is meant by 
“buy union label goods” and “use un- 
ion services.” First, these words 
mean that the union employes in any 
factory or other business establish- 
ment have a collective bargaining 
agreement with a fair employer. Sec- 
ond, these words mean that a union 
label is attached to goods to guaran- 
tee that they have been made under 
American union standards and that 
the union shop card is displayed or 
union button is worn by employes to 
assure the public that services are 
performed by members of AFL-CIO 
unions. 

Union labels of national and inter- 
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national unions are the best assurance 
that merchandise is union-made-in- 
America. The union label, shop card 
and button give the only insurance 
for higher labor standards. 

The union label, shop card and but- 
ton are trade union marks to assure 
all consumers that products are made 
and processed by American workers 
who receive decent wages and work 
reasonable hours under sanitary and 
healthful conditions. This is in great 
contrast to the old-time working con- 
ditions in the filthy sweatshops of the 
slums and in prisons. 

The 15,000,000 members of the 
AFL-CIO, together with members of 
their families and friends, constitute 
the largest organized consumer group 
in the world. The purchasing power 
of this vast army of union-minded 
customers totals many billions of dol- 
lars each year. 

Skilled and experienced AFL-CIO 
union craftsmen make products of 
the highest quality. They desire to 
prove that those union-made items 
are superb in workmanship and 
value. They want to prove, too, that 
the services of AFL-CIO members 
who display the union shop card or 
union button are the most efficient 
and dependable. 

They deserve the patronage of every 
union man and woman. 
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ITH the attainment 
W of the first anniver- 

sary of the AFL- 
CIO, this has been a 
season for stock-taking. 
Reporters, essayists and 
observers-at-large have 
brought in quite a har- 
vest of appraisals, cri- 
tiques and other varieties 
of “think pieces” at- 
tempting to evaluate the 
first year’s record of the 
united labor movement 
in America. 

Yet few of these com- 
mentators have bothered 
to take a look at the 
living institution of 
American trade union- 
ism today in its proper 
setting of the industrial, 
economic, juridical and 
political structure of 
modern America. 

Few of them have 
looked at it in the longer 
perspective of the step- 
by-step advances made 
by union labor toward 
betterment of life and 
work and toward justice, 
not only under law, but 
also social and economic 
among free men. 

To make these advances possible 
and to point the way toward these 
goals has been the work of many 
hands, To enable men and women 
who work to move forward and up- 
ward also took vision. Not only the 
vision of leadership withn the ranks 
of organized labor, but also the vision 
of those outside its ranks dedicated 
to serve and advance human justice. 

One American who through his life- 
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justice 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 





LOUIS DEMBITZ BRANDEIS 


time was always ready to help right 
the wrong that came to his notice and 
whose vision helped chart the rights 
of labor in our land was Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis. 

Born a century ago in Louisville, 
Kentucky, Brandeis became a lawyer 
in Boston. But he was not just a 
lawyer; his career at the bar won him 
deserved recognition as “the people’s 
attorney.” 

And while on the bench, including 
his service as an associate justice of 


AME TO REMEMBER 


the U.S. Supreme Court, 
he gained renown as 
the guardian of human 
rights and public wel. 
fare. 

Brandeis, whose life 
was infused with a pas- 
sion for freedom, was a 
master builder of indus. 
trial democracy. He 
sought social justice 
within a broad span of 
the democratic way of 
life. To him it was a 
positive, a creative way. 
He said: 

“We Americans are 
committed not only to 
social justice in the sense 
of avoiding things which 
bring suffering and 
havoc, like unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth, but 
we are committed pri- 
marily to democracy. 

“The social justice for 
which we are striving is 
an incident of our de 
mocracy, not the main 
end, It is rather the re- 
sult of democracy—per- 
haps its finest expression 
—but it rests upon de 
mocracy, which implies rule by the 
people. And therefore the end for 
which we must strive is the attain 
ment of rule by the people, and that 
involves industrial democracy as well 
as political democracy.” } 

In July, 1910, Brandeis was called 
upon to arbitrate a major dispute i 
the New York City garment trade, at 
that time an industry dominated by 


1 Statement before the Commission on Indus 
trial Relations, 64th Cong., Ist Sess., Sen. “+ 
Vol. XXVI, pp. 7659-60 (1915). Quoted i 
Alpheus T. Mason’s “Brandeis: Lawyer # 
Judge in the Modern State” (1983), p. 49. 
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the sweatshop and hy chaotic compe- 
fition. A strike was on involving 
70,000 wage workers in a business 
running at an annual volme of $180,- 
000,000. Suffering among the idle 
workers on the East Side was intense. 

“The union fought for its very life 
over the issue of union security. The 
union shop was anathema to the em- 
ployers. Brandeis finally won the ac- 
ceptance by both sides of a compro- 
mise plan of his own devising—“the 
preferential union shop.” Under this 
compromise arrangement, union 
standards were to govern wages, 
hours and working conditions and 
union workers were to be given pref- 
erence in employment. 

Although this form of agreement 
fell short of providing full union se- 
curity, it helped settle a bitter dispute 
and pointed the way toward the later 
establishment of a full union shop in 
the industry. In time, the garment 
trade’s labor relations, based on a 

full union shop and guided by the 
" constructive leadership of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, became a model of union- 
management cooperation and of last- 
ing industrial peace. 

In the meantime, Brandeis was ren- 
dering a variety of unique and vital 
services on behalf of the American 
consumer. He was doing this at a 
time when consumers’ interests were 
given little or no notice in the making 
of legislative and administrative deci- 
sions in Washington, a time when the 
newly-emerging giant corporate ag- 
gregates were riding roughshod over 
the public interest in and out of Con- 
gress, 

As early as 1897, Brandeis came to 
Washington to speak on behalf of 
consumers in the tariff hearings. 
Among his many other efforts to safe- 
guard the interests of the general pub- 
lic stood out his investigation in the 
notorious Ballinger controversy in- 
volving rich coal-bearing lands in 
Alaska. 

A Morgan - Guggenheim syndicate 
and other corporate interests sought 
to acquire these valuable tracts, in- 
cluding a large part of the national 


Alaskan forest reserve, by means of 


“dummy entrymen” in violation of 
law. Louis R. Glavis, the head of the 
field division of the Department of 
Interior, exposed this conspiracy, but 
Richard A. Ballinger, the Secretary 
of the Interior, who has served as an 
attorney for these fast coal-land oper- 
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ators, took personal jurisdiction over 
the dispute. He overrode the public- 
spirited officials in the Department, 
including the Chief Forester, Gifford 
Pinchot, and prevailed on President 
Taft to issue a report praising Bal- 
linger and directing the dismissal of 
Glavis for insubordination. 

Brandeis represented Glavis in the 
subsequent Congressional investiga- 
tion. His skillful presentation pro- 
vided a shocking disclosure of mis- 
conduct in high places, revealing 
grave dereliction of duty by the At- 
torney General and the President. 
Brandeis’ presentation served to fore- 
stall a gigantic land grab. But to 
him it meant much more. In his brief 
on behalf of Louis Glavis, Brandeis 
wrote: 

“We are not dealing here with a 
question of the conservation of nat- 
ural resources merely. It is the con- 
servation and development of the in- 
dividual. It is the conservation of 
democracy. It is the conservation of 
manhood. That is what this fight into 
which Glavis entered most unwillingly 
means,” * 


N HIS devotion to democracy, Bran- 
deis was increasingly showing 
awareness of the importance of the 
building of industrial democracy if 
the democratic way of life was to en- 
dure. He saw unions as the best in- 
strumentality with which to establish 
industrial democracy in a democratic 
society. 

Trade unions, he wrote, “have been 
largely instrumental in securing rea- 
sonable hours of labor and proper 
conditions of work, in raising mate- 
rially the scale of wages and in pro- 
tecting women and children from in- 
dustrial oppression.” * 

The gains achieved by labor or- 
ganizations, he added, have benefited 
not trade unionists alone and not just 
workers, but all of us, “since the con- 
ditions under which so large a part of 
our fellow citizens work and live will 
determine, in great measure, the fu- 
ture of our country for good or for 
evil.” * 

Brandeis’ concern for the working- 
man and his high regard for the trade 


2 Investigation of the Department of Interior 
and the Bureau of Forestry. Argument and 
brief of L. D. Brandeis in behalf of L. R. 
Glavis, 61st Congress, 8rd Sess., Sen. Doc., Vol. 
XLII, p. 4928 (1911). Quoted in Alpheus T. 
Mason, op. cit., p. 36. 


’L. D. Brandeis, Business a Profession 
(1933), p. 88, quoted in Alpheus T. Mason. 
op., cit., p. 52. 


4 Ibid. 


union as an institution were vigor- 
ously stated by him while he was a 
member of the bar. It was as a mem- 
ber of the bar that he brilliantly dem- 
onstrated the need for the courts to 
rely not only on precedent and legal 
reasoning, but also on factual social 
and economic evidence of conditions 
with which the court dealt. 

Thus came into being the famous 
“Brandeis Brief.” Under an Oregon 
law regulating wages, hours and con- 
ditions of work as necessary for the 
safety, health and welfare of em- 
ployes, the State Industrial Welfare 
Commission had promulgated mini- 
mum wage standards for women em- 
ployed in factories and stores. The 
validity of the law was promptly chal- 
lenged. The statute was sustained by 
the Oregon Supreme Court and, in 
1916, was brought before the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Brandeis, at the request of the Ore- 
gon Industrial Commission, filed a 
brief supporting the validity of the 
law. All that he found necessary to 
state the points of law was three 
pages. He used 390 pages of tightly 
packed evidence to buttress his con- 
tention that the law was justified as 
a matter of public health, safety and 
welfare.5 This so-called “Oregon 
Brief,” with its reliance on actual 
labor conditions rather than on legal 
theory, became a milestone in the 
history of American law. 

As a lawyer, Brandeis dedicated 
himself to pleading on behalf of hu- 
man welfare and social justice. He 
stood apart from others in his profes- 
sion, not only because he refused to 
lend his talents to the defense of 
prejudice and privilege, not only be- 
cause he fought concentration of eco- 
nomic power, but, above all, because 
he charted a course toward the real- 
ization of the best potential in a free 
and democratic society. 

Brandeis was America’s leading 
legal and social architect. Many of 
his blueprints for building better hu- 
man institutions were used later to 
translate his plans into living reality. 
A visionary, he was also a realist, for 
his vision was ever sharpened by 
analysis and study of facts. 

These were the qualifications, these 
were the credentials, of the lawyer 
who in 1916 was to become a great 
judge on our highest judicial tribunal. 


5 Stettler versus O’Hara, 243 U.S. 629 (1916). 


[A second article on Justice Brandeis 
will appear in our next issue.] 
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This is the Maryland city where thousands are idle and even workers with jobs find it hard to feel optimistic. 


YOU CAN’T HELP 


Thuis is the story of Cumberland, 
Maryland, brought up to date. 

I visited the historic city in the 
mountains of Western Maryland five 
years ago when Local 1874 of the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
tried to stop the Celanese Corporation 
from moving more than 500 jobs. 
A short while ago I trekked back to 
Cumberland to learn at first hand 
whether any progress had been made 
toward returning the city to the pros- 
perity of World War II days when 
production and employment soared. 

This is a story about a city and its 
people, and their efforts to lift them- 
selves up by their economic boot- 
straps—but let’s start with some es- 
sential statistics. 

In December, 1951, the Maryiand 
Department of Employment Security 
reported unemployment in the Cum- 
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berland area was 11.8 per cent—an 
estimated 4,900 jobless men and wom- 
en in a work force of 41,600. In 
September, 1956, the Department re- 
ported a slightly higher percentage of 
unemployment, 11.9, or 4,900 jobless 
in a work force reduced to 41,050. 

These were the latest figures re- 
leased for the area, which includes 
Allegany County, Maryland, and Min- 
eral County, West Virginia. 

Cumberland has the highest unem- 
ployment rate in Maryland. It is more 
than three times as high as the unem- 
ployment rate for the country as a 
whole, according to the latest avail- 
able Census Bureau reports. 

There is more hope today in some 
quarters in Cumberland than there 
was in 1952. The chief reason for the 
change is that the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company is putting up a plant, 


part of which already is in operation. 

Pat Allender, president of the Al- 
legany Trades Council and business 
agent of Local 1024 of the Carpenters, 
says that 1,500 construction workers 
were on that job last August and Sep- 
tember. By December the number 
had dropped to 1,000. 

Von Gendron, international repre- 
sentative for the Glass Workers, says 
that 185 production and maintenance 
workers were employed at the plant 
in late November. He expects aboul 
1,000 will be employed at the new 
plant when it is completed and placed 
in full production. 

There are other reasons for optim 
ism. New projects-either under way 
or announced include a $13,000,000 
marshaling yard of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad at Cumberland, a $50; 
000,000 ‘expansion of the West Vir 
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ginia Pulp and Paper Company at 
Luke, Allegany County, and a cross- 
fown expressway in Cumberland 
which will cost $16,000,000. 

However, many local labor leaders 
are continuing to worry. Construc- 
tion work in Cumberland does not 
provide long-term jobs, they say, and 
considerable time will elapse before 
production and maintenance jobs will 
open up at plants either under way or 
contemplated. And they cite the lat- 
est statistical reckoning, which reveals 
4,900 out of 41,000 as jobless. 

This reporter talked to employed 
and unemployed workers. No one 
was very optimistic. Charles Anthony 
Trapp, a Celanese worker with twenty- 
six years’ service, noted that he had 
been laid off frequently since 1949, 
once for seventeen months. His most 
recent furlough began last September. 
He is drawing $30 a week in un- 
employment compensation. 

“When I work,” Mr. Trapp told the 
writer, “I store canned goods. My 
" wife cans lots of vegetables during the 
summer. We can afford meat only 
once a week.” 

He recalled a recent winter when 
all they had to live on was $238 in 
unemployment compensation plus a 
few dollars earned on odd jobs. 

This reporter had a chat with Mel- 
vin Bowman, a father of thirteen chil- 
dren. At one time he had his own 
dance band, which augmented his in- 
come while he was employed at the 
Celanese plant. Mr. Bowman was 


These men work at Celanese. At one time company 
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Employes leaving plant of tire company at the end of a day’s toil. 
Work at Kelly Springfield has held fairly steady in recent years. 


employed for a dozen years in the 
fabric printing plant until that oper- 
ation was abolished in 1949. 

Six of his children were at home 
then, and times were very hard until 
1953. He also received unemploy- 
ment compensation during part of 
this period, and worked at odd jobs. 
During 1951 and 1952 welfare agen- 
cies helped keep the family together. 

From 1953 to 1955, the Bowman 
family’s fortune took a turn for the 
better, when he worked for local con- 
tractors. He continued at this line of 
work—with the usual periods of 
unemployment during the winter— 
through 1954 and 1955. 

Last February he went to work as a 


laborer for a contractor at the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass project. He be- 
longs to the Laborers Union. When 
interviewed Mr. Bowman feared that 
he may be laid off shortly because the 
winter furloughs came about this time 
last year.” 

Uncertainty of employment on the 
railroads is symbolized by the story 
of Delphin H. Bucy, a machinist’s 
helper and a member of Lodge 212, 
Machinists. Mr. Bucy first went to 
work at the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road yards in Cumberland in 1943. 
He was employed steadily until five 
years ago. Then he was furloughed 
for the first time and, he told this re- 
porter, has not worked more than 


employed 11,000. Now it has jobs for only a handful. 





twenty-four months since then. His 
most recent furlough began last July. 

“For the next two months I looked 
for work everywhere until I was just 
lucky one day in September,” he re- 
lated. “I was walking along the street 
when a boss of the Crystal Laundry 
Company stopped me and asked me if 
I'd like to work for him as a driver. 
Naturally, I jumped at it. Just yester- 
day I was recalled to the railroad job. 

“Now I have fifteen days to decide 
whether I want to continue on a 
steady job with lower pay or return 
to the railroad and run the risk of 
further furloughs.” 


L J. MapeRo is a member of the 

Firemen and Oilers. In March 

he will have fourteen years’ seniority 

at the Baltimore and Ohio yards. He 

was furloughed last September. Ear- 

lier in the year he had suffered a 
hernia. 

“My wife and I went to see the 
B. & O. doctor in Baltimore just yes- 
terday,” Mr. Madero said. “I’m will- 
ing to work, but he won’t guarantee 
that I’ll be recalled even if I have an 
operation.” 

Mrs. Madero reported that her hus- 
band receives weekly railroad unem- 
ployment compensation of $34, which 
is the sole income of her husband, 
herself and a daughter attending Alle- 
gany High School in Cumberland. 
There are two other children—a son 
in the Marines and a daughter who 
has a government job in Washington. 

A brighter side to the city’s rail- 


A man without a job has time 
to help out around the house. 
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Cumberland is a railroad center, 


but jobs in the industry are down. 


Photo shows rusting locomotives which have been displaced by diesels. 


road employment picture was seen by 
Angelo Muscatell, local chairman of 
the Machinists’ Lodge 212. He said 
that 250 to 350 members of seven 
unions at the B. & O. yards at Cum- 
berland and Keyser, West Visginia, 
were being recalled. Some of these 
men have been out of work for two 
years. 

Reduced employment in the rail- 
road industry shops of the Cumber- 
land area since early 1951 cannot 
be ignored. A study of the area 
made then by the U.S. Departments of 
Commerce and Labor showed about 
3,900 working in the shops. By last 
December employment in the area’s 
railroad shops had declined more than 
half—to about 1,700. 

A staggering reduction in employ- 
ment occurred at the Celanese plant in 
Cumberland. The 11,000 World War 
II jobs had shrunk to about 2,400 by 
last October. 

The latter figure was furnished by 
Secretary-Treasurer Charles F. Davis 
of Textile Workers’ Local 1874. Mel- 
vin Harris, president of the local, said 
800 jobs were permanently lost at the 
Celanese plant through the closing or 
removal of operations since 1951. 

In recent years employment at the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company plant 
at Cumberland, a subsidiary of Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, has 
remained on a fairly even keel. James 
Stein, president of Local 26 of the 
Rubber Workers, reported that there 
were 1,750 in the bargaining unit. 


"Su aeegpmahy citizens are talking 
about the recent resignation of 
Albert H. Hargreaves as head of the 
industrial promotion department of 
the Cumberland Chamber of Com- 
merce. He had been widely credited 
with having taken a leading role in 
persuading the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company to locate in Cumberland. 
The public has not been given any 
reason for his resignation. 

Charles S. Catherman, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Joseph Naughton, chairman of 
its industrial promotion committee, 
say that several men have been inter- 
viewed in an effort to find a successor 
for Mr. Hargreaves. They hope to 
announce their choice shortly. Mean- 
while the people of the city try to find 
an explanation for the resignation of 
Mr. Hargreaves. 

Lewis J. Ort, general manager of 
Ort Brothers Bakery, Inc., and a 
leading businessman in Cumberland, 
struck an optimistic note. Mr. Ort, 
whose firm has contracts with Bakery 
Workers’ Local 246 in Cumberland 
and Teamsters’ Locals 453 and 491 in 
Cumberland and Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania, said: 

“Every industry that has located in 
Cumberland is happy with the place 
because the people are good.” 

William C. Walsh, twice Attorney 
General of Maryland and former chief 
judge, Fourth Judicial Circuit, said: 

“Don’t give the impression that we 
are all flat on our backs and nothing 
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can be done about it. Everybody 

wants new industry here.” 
Cumberland area local unions, at a 

special meeting held more than three 


years ago, went on record in support 


of cooperating in bringing new in- 
dustry to the community. 

In more than thirty years of news- 
paper and magazine work in many 
places, this writer has never met more 


Railroad Problems Today 


(Continued from Page 6) 


railroad. In 1955, after a global 
war and a sharp postwar inflation, the 
cost had risen to about 1.4 cents per 
ton-mile. That was an increase of 45 
per cent. But during the same period 
the cost of living had gone up 91 per 
cent—and wholesale prices had in- 
creased 116 per cent. 

Railway rates had risen less than 
half as much as other prices. Our 
service was better, it was faster, it 
was safer—and its price was a much 
smaller proportion of the total selling 
price of the commodities we were 
transporting. That has been the com- 
bined effect of strict regulation and 
of the pressure of competition. 


COROLLARY of this regulation is 
A government favoritism. The 
classic example is Union Station in 
Washington, D. C., as compared with 
National Airport, also serving the 
nation’s capital. 

Union Station was built by the rail- 
roads at a cost of $23 million, and 
they pay approximately $1800 a day 
in taxes. National Airport was built 
by the government at a cost of $32 
million, and it pays no taxes. In 
addition, the railroads maintain their 
own right-of-way, but the government 
provides and mans the radio network 
that guides the airplanes. 

Airlines are not the only bene- 
factors of this government generosity. 
We have 27,000 miles of inland water- 
ways maintained by the government, 
and all of our roads are maintained 
by taxes on all the people. 

The truckers and the inland water- 
way operators will receive additional 


benefit from two current gigantic - 


projects, both underwritten by the 
government. The first is the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, the second the $33 
billion highway building program. 
Right now the railroads are busy 
carrying supplies to both of these 
projects. Nothing like helping a 
competitor in business! 

The public was the fourth problem 
[ mentioned at the beginning of 
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this article. By that term I mean the 
failure of the railroads to keep pace 
with public taste and to capitalize on 
the great public good will which they 
and their employes built up during 
the war. 

The train cannot compete with the 
airplane for speed, but it can compete 
in many other ways. From our broth- 
erhood headquarters in Cincinnati, I 
can reach most of the major cities 
in the East and Midwest by overnight 
train. And that’s the way I usually 
travel. 

Partly, of course, I travel by train 
because I have been connected with 
the industry almost all the days of 
my life, but I do it also because I 
find train travel more vzlaxing. It 
enables me to cut myself off from the 
telephone and other disturbances and 
get a little work done. I highly rec- 
ommend the train for harried busi- 
nessmen who can never find a minute 
to themselves. 

But I do not always travel by train. 
The airplane certainly has a place of 
growing importance in our transpor- 
tation system. I go from Cincinnati 
to Washington many times in a year 
because of my position as a member 
of the Railway Labor Executives As- 
sociation and as a vice-president of 
the AFL-CIO. 

Usually I know in advance of these 
meetings and take the night train, 
but if it is an emergency I take the 
plane. And when ! go overseas, as I 
did last summer as a representative 
of the AFL-CIO to the International 
Transport Workers Federation, I take 
the airplane because I can save so 
much time. 

In this article I have outlined a 
few of the vital problems affecting 
our industry. These problems are not 
new. At the end of World War II, I 
addressed a group of railroad off- 
cials, including the presidents of all 
major Eastern lines. At that time I 
pointed out to them pretty much the 
same problems I have been discussing 
in this article. I told them that they 


friendly or more cooperative people 
than those of Cumberland. Com- 
panies thinking of opening a new 
plant would be well advised to look 
into Cumberland’s potentialities. 


had to plan for a recession in traffic 
caused by increased competition, that 
they had to modernize plants and 
equipment and correct their objec- 
tionable practices in regard to labor. 

The railroad labor organizations 
have helped to bring about the real- 
ization of the last of my suggestions, 
particularly with respect to wages. 
The year before the war the average 
wage rate for railroad employes was 
77 cents an hour. Today pay is above 
$2 an hour, exclusive of health and 
welfare coverage and other fringe 
benefits. 

These increases have come partly 
because of increased efficiency on the 
part of railroad workers and partly 
to rectify past inequities. The indus- 
try had approximately the same num- 
ber of employes in 1955 on a 40-hour 
week as it did in 1900 on a 60-hour 
week, yet the workers in 1955 moved 
exactly four times as much traffic— 
on a shorter workweek. 

Naturally the tremendous increases 
in quantity of output arise in large 
part from improved equipment and 
improved operating methods. For 
these changes, railway employes give 
full credit to railway managements, 
railway investors and the technicians 
and scientists who have made that 
progress possible. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that today’s complex, high-cost equip- 
ment is still in the hands of human 
beings. The pick and shovel of 1900 
have been replaced by high-speed 





Railroad office mechanization 
speeds work and reduces jobs. 
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power tools. But these modern tools 
are still being handled by railroad 
trackmen. The trackman of today is 
as far superior to his ancestor of 1900 
as is the tool he uses. 

What are the solutions to the prob- 
lems I have mentioned—the problems 
of automation, competition, govern- 
ment regulation and keeping pace 
with public taste? 

Automation, while making rail- 
roads more competitive, will result in 
some displacement of employes. It 
will be during this period that work- 
ers will learn the real value of their 
union membership. 

As I have already related, our own 
organization has been able to mini- 
mize such displacements through the 
use of the Washington job protection 
agreement signed before the war. It 
was at that time that the first whispers 
of these new technological advances 
were heard. We do not believe that 
we can fight progress, but we cer- 
tainly intend to do all that we can 
to see that progress is regulated to 
the extent that none of our members 
will suffer. 

Competition and meeting public 
demands can almost be lumped to- 


gether in one big effort with both 
managements and employes cooperat- 
ing. The workers are doing their 
part, as the figures I have given on 


rising efficiency clearly indicate. 
Some of the railroads are also begin- 
ning to make efforts, for they know it 
is a case of do or die. 

One of the most dramatic efforts 
is the recent revival of piggy-back 
or “trucks on freight cars” service. 
The past three years have seen this 
method of transportation take hold 
with shippers. 

Under the piggy-back system, 
loaded trucks are rolled aboard rail- 
way flatcars and carried to faraway 
cities where they are rolled off and 
immediately delivered. Such business 
has increased 180 per cent in the past 
three years. It entered the $1 billion 
industry class in 1956. 

It is not only in freight handling 
that railroads must meet competition. 
There is an old railroad adage that 
“freight follows the passengers,” so 
passengers must be pleased, too. 
Many efforts along this line are being 
made by the companies. 

The lightweight trains which go 
faster and can be operated at lower 
fares can be an answer, but so far 
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Modern machinery is now in use 
for all varieties of track work. 


there have not been enough of them 
to make a real test. Operation of the 
lightweight trains on an experimental 
basis should stop. They have to get 
out of the shops and on to the roads 
—and this has to be done in volume. 
A couple of shiny showpieces can- 
not run on a one-a-day basis and be 
expected to save a railroad. 


HE greatest problem of railroad 
Tiare and railroad management 
alike is government regulation. The 
problem can be alleviated to some ex- 
tent by adoption of the report of the 
Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Transportation Policy and Organiza- 
tion. 

This report is popularly known as 
the Weeks Report, after Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. It has 
recommended limiting the rate-mak- 
ing authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the determina- 
tion of “reasonable minimum and 
maximum rates.” 

Present ICC practice is to fix pre- 
cise rates on the railroads so that 
they cannot drop rates to meet com- 
petition. If such permission were 
granted, the public would benefit 
through lower costs of transportation. 

Members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks and, I am sure, the 
members of all the other railway labor 
organizations will work to solve these 
problems. We all realize that our 
future working conditions and even 
our future jobs depend on their solu- 
tion. 

In the railway industry in the past, 
we have been hard-pressed to keep 
up with the wage increases of other 
groups of workers. Railroading em- 
ployes can see no reason why their 
pay and living standards should not 
rise as fast as those of other Ameri- 
cans. Although over a long period 


we have kept pace, we are always 
among the last to benefit. That long 
lag in every wage movement is part 
of the price we pay because of govern. 
mental regulation. 

In the matter of working conditions 
our problems are much more serious, 
The delays are longer. The 40-how 
week became standard in American 
industry between 1933 and 1938, 
Non-operating railway employes did 
not win the 40-hour week until 1949, 
and most operating employes are still 
to come to that level. Vacation and 
holiday privileges were grarted in 
other industries much earlier than on 
the railways, and today we are still 
less favored than other workers. 

Many of the standard conditions 
prevailing in other industries are 
wholly absent from the railway in. 
dustry. Others are only partly applied 
to our people. 

Even before World War II many 
employes in other industries were 
paid higher rates for work performed 
on evening or night shifts. During 
the war and in the years immediately 
afterward, payment of these night. 
shift differentials became almost uni- 
versal. 

Men and women in other industries 
are paid as much as 15 per cent 
higher for night work, and differ- 
entials of 10 per cent are quite com- 
mon. But in the railway industry— 
so far as I know—there is not one 
single night-shift differential of any 
amount. 


Operating employes on the rail 
roads are in some cases even behind 
the non-operating employes. In other 
industries, time worked after eight 
hours in the day is universally paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half. 
or more. But the men who operate 
the nation’s trains are paid only 
straight time for overtime work. 
except on the slowest trains. Today 
thousands of these men work ten, 
eleven and twelve hours a day for 
straight-time rates. Passenger cor- 
ductors, for an extreme example, may 
be worked beyond eight hours—and 
are paid less than straight-time for 
the hours after eight. 

These are only illustrations of the 
many particulars in which the work- 
ing conditions of railway employes 
are below the standards of other ir 
dustries. 

We are surely asking only the mini- 
mum of consideration when we ad 
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yocate that our working and living 
conditions should not lag behind 
those of the rest of American labor. 

Our industry buys the products of 
other industries. The railroads are a 
major market for steel and petroleum. 
Like other transportation industries, 
the railroads serve everybody. 

We are the servants and also the 
customers of all other business. We 


sometimes feel that those we serve 
and those we patronize might under- 
stand our problems a little better. 
We could use a little greater coopera- 
tion, a little less pressure, in meeting 
those problems. 

That a request for rate adjustments 
should get some opposition from those 
who use transportation facilities is 
natural, 


Libou 


>The Ohio Industrial Commission has 
ruled that an Ohio Bell employe’s eye 
trouble was caused by glasses ‘which 
the company required him to wear. 
The commission approved the disabil- 
ity claim of the employe, a member 
of the Communications Workers of 
America, and ordered payment of 
compensation for time lost. In addi- 
tion, the company was ordered to 
pay his medical bills. 


bLocal 223, of the Bookbinders, Ra- 
cine, Wis., has won wage increases in 
a new contract with the Western 
Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany. A feature of the pact is a 
clause providing that the union and 
the company will agree on the man- 
ning and wage rates on new machines. 


bWage gains and other benefits 
amounting to 43 cents an hour have 
been won by the Auto Workers in a 
new two-year contract with United 
Equipment Company, Chariotte, N.C. 
Increases in wages alone range from 
26 to 30 cents an hour. 


The Texas State Federation of 
Labor, the Texas Industrial Union 
Council and the Joint Legislative 
Board of the Railroad Brotherhoods 
have agreed at a meeting in Austin to 
conduct a combined poll tax drive. 


bHigher pay, a union shop and group 
life, accident and health insurance 
financed entirely by the employer 
have been won by Local 123 of the 
Office Employes at the Wilson H. Lee 


Company, Orange, Conn. 


Local 223 of the Potters, Walnut, 
Calif, has gained increases of 3% 
per cent for piece workers and 12 
cents an hour for hourly employes at 
the Norris Thermador Corporation. 
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>Directly Affiliated Local 24903, Chel- 
sea, Mass., has won an eight per cent 
increase over two years at the Forbes 
Lithograph Manufacturing Company. 
Other benefits include a 3614-hour 
week, three weeks of vacation after 
four years, eleven paid holidays, im- 
proved hospitalization and payment 
for jury duty. 


>The Machinists have negotiated a 
new company-paid pension plan for 
more than 7,000 members at four 
New York State and Michigan plants 
of the Remington Rand Division of 
the Sperry Rand Corporation. The 
maximum payment will be $78.75 a 
month, exclusive of social security. 


>Businessmen as well as union mem- 
bers and other interested persons will 
be welcome to a course on labor- 
management relations which has been 
planned by the St. Joseph, Mo., In- 
dustrial Union Council. 


But the transportation in- 


dustry, and especially the railway in- 
dustry, has been giving better service 
for steadily lower relative prices. In 
the face of that record, the owners, 
the managers and the employes of 
the railroads should be allowed to 
benefit with all other Americans in the 
rapid progress of our great nation. 
Our equal participation in that prog- 
ress is no more than fair. 


BIRIBIFS 


bAn eight-week strike by Furniture 
Workers’ Local 154, Gardner, Mass., 
has ended with a satisfactory wage 
settlement and other benefits for 
1,300 employes of the Heywood- 
Wakefield Company. 


>The Ontario Labor Relations Board 
has certified the Chemical Workers as 
the collective bargaining agent for 
laboratory employes of Scarfes and 
Company, Ltd., a paint plant at 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 


>Philadelphia Local 37 of the Up- 
holsterers has obtained guaranteed 
full employment for two years for 
regular employes of James A. Ken- 
ney, Inc. The company manufac- 
tures caskets. 


>The Textile Workers’ Union of Amer- 
ica has climaxed a four-month cam- 
paign at the Walter Marshall Spin- 

ning Corporation, 





Instructors for the 
course will be provided 
by Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City. 


>The Transport Work- 
ers have won an in- 
crease of 261 cents an 
hour in three stages for 
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Johnston, R. I., by 
winning a National La- 
bor Relations Board 
election, 145 to 125. 


PLocal 818, Paper 
Workers, has signed a 
first agreement with the 


New England Wooden- 








members employed at 
maintenance operations on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. A cost-of-living 
escalator clause also was gained. 


>A Congressional investigation of hos- 
pital charges for room, care and 
drugs was demanded by the Execu- 
tive Board of the Woodworkers at a 
meeting in Portland, Oreg. A resolu- 
tion charged the rates are based on 
“what the traffic will bear.” 


ware Corporation, 
Winchendon, Mass. The accord lifts 
wages 5 to 26 cents an hour and calls 
for various fringe benefits. 


>The deadline for submitting entries 
in the seventh annual prize contest of 
the Sidney Hillman Foundation for 
outstanding contributions to daily and 
periodical journalism, radio and tele- 
vision, drama, motion pictures, fiction 
and non-fiction is February 1. 
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James E. Murray, Senator from 
Montana—A bill which I introduced 
two years ago 
would have ex- 
tended the Wage 
and Hour Law to 
employes of re- 
tailing enterprises 
embracing more 
than five estab- 
lishments or hav- 
ing a total of 
more than $500,000 in annual retail 
sales. Hearings on this bill were held 
before the Senate Labor Committee. 

Letters I have received in support 
of this kind of legislation speak elo- 
quently of its need. I quote from one: 

“I have clerked in stores for years, 
starting at 35 cents per hour in 1944. 
Now at my present job I am paid 75 
cents per hour for a forty-four-hour 
week. And believe me, I earn my 
money—waiting on customers, an- 
swering telephones, taking and put- 
ting up orders, keeping cases clean, 
being cashier and many more odd 
jobs, besides being clerk that I was 
hired for.” 

It is workers such as this man 
to whom Congress should extend the 
protection of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act without further delay. 





Harry D. Sayre, president, United 
Paperworkers of America—‘Who 
won?” That’s a 
question we are 
often asked about 
the merger agree- 
ment reached by 
the United Paper- 
workers of Amer- 
ica and the Inter- 
national Brother- 
hood of Paper 
Makers. An honest answer would be: 
“Both won.” Most important is the 
fact that the merger of our unions 
will put the members of both organ- 
izations in a position to win where 
it counts—at the bargaining table. 

When we voted for the AFL-CIO 
constitution we took its provisions 
literally. We were not only in favor 
of eliminating “conflicting and dupli- 
cating” jurisdictions; we decided to 
do something about it. Our decision 
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AT THEY SAY 


to act was no result of any grandiose 
high-level strategies. It was truly 
membership-prompted. 

The men and women working in the 
mills and plants had day-to-day 
knowledge of what was developing 
among their employers. They knew 
that the paper industry, like most 
other basic industries, was rapidly 
becoming concentrated in fewer and 
more powerful corporate units. 

With this very real fact in mind, 
the officers faced their task with the 
mutual resolve that they would em- 
phasize the positive rather than the 
negative aspects of organic unity. 


Ralph Bunche, Undersecretary Gen- 
eral, United Nations—The very con- 
cept of segrega- 
tion involves dis- 
crimination and 
inequality. Invol- 
untary segrega- 
tion means a sta- 
tus of inferiority 
for those segre- 
gated. The Negro 
American asks no 


He asks only that 


special treatment. 
he be permitted to enjoy what is 
rightfully his—his God-given, Con- 
stitution-guaranteed right to live and 
work and play in this society on the 
same basis as every other citizen. 
The Negro asks no right to force 


himself on anyone in any way. He 
asks only that he, as an individual, be 
permitted freely to make his way in 
a free society on the same basis as 
every other individual citizen—to rise 
or fall as his merit dictates. 

In a democratic society—and we 
are greatly privileged to live in one 
—the Negro citizen, like all other 
citizens, must willingly and self-sacri- 
ficingly assume heavy responsibilities 
in return for the rights and freedoms 
which he may enjoy. Integration in 
the society is a two-way proposition. 
The more integrated the Negro be- 
comes, the heavier will his civic re- 
sponsibilities become. 

The barriers of segregation and dis- 
crimination are being beaten down, 
and in this effort the Negro has had 
much help from white Americans who 
believe in as well as profess democ- 
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racy. But, though the Negro hy 
made and is making great progre 
very much remains to be done. 


Wayne Morse, Senator from Ore. 
gon—A recent study states that j 
1952 the average 
income of olde 
couples was leg 
than $1500, that 
of single or wid 
owed males les 
than $750 and 
that of single o 
widowed females 
about $400. Isit 
any wonder that our older citizens 
are inadequately housed? Is it any 
wonder that hundreds of thousands of 
the most deserving members of our 
population today live in. dwellings 
which were not designed to meet their 
needs? 

Housing is one of the most acute 
problems facing large numbers of 
our older fellow Americans. People 
of all ages prefer to maintain inde. 
pendent households and, if possible, 
to own their own homes. But fora 
large number of older people today, 
housing choices are determined by 
economic circumstances, rather than 
by personal preference. According to 
a recent authoritative study, at least 
half of Americans 65 and over have 
incomes inadequate for maintaining 
minimum standards of living. 





Russell B. Long, Senator from Low- 
isiana—Thirty-two out of every 10 


boys and_ girk 
who completed 
the fifth grade 


have the ability 
to obtain a col 
lege degree, but 
only seven are él- 
tering college and 
only three are 
graduating. This 
is not only a tremendous loss to the 
individuals themselves. It is a tragedy 
for the nation. This is a national 
problem. Congress should take action. 

I favor a comprehensive system o 
federal government scholarships 
Where lack of money prevents addi 
tional training for a boy or girl who 
is able to use it effectively, financial 
assistance should be made available 
An annual appropriation of $20; 
000,000 for educational assistance 
would provide 400,000 students with 
an average payment of $500. 
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